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The Pilgrim Press Sunday School Papers 


The Wellspring for Young People 


This is now completing its seventieth 
year, and it is interesting to note the 
changes in its appearance since the time 
when men who are now gray-haired used 
to read it as children. 

As now published it is a beautiful 
weekly of eight pages, the size of The 
Youth’s Companion, containing interest- 
ing serial stories by the best authors, 
illustrated by artists of national repu- 
tation. A carefully edited Christian En- 
deavor page is of great value to all mem- 
bers of that great organization. Sketches 
of the lives of noble men and women 
who are an inspiration to others; friendly 
words of counsel for young Christians; 
informing nature articles ; interesting and 
thought-provoking incidents—all these 
are regular features and all are dominated 
by a religious spirit, but without being 
so ostensibly pious as to repel healthy 
boys and girls. 

For the coming year The Wellspring 
will have among other good things a 
new serial story by Kate W. Hamilton, 
entitled ‘‘Tunnel Tibb’s Joe,” a 
story of railroad life and work. 
Rev. Egerton R. Young, author of 
‘My Dogs in the Northland,” and 
other Arctic stories, will have some 
interesting articles descriptive of 
life in the icy North. A series of 
articles on the West Point and An- 
napolis Government Schools will be 
very interesting to all young men. 

Helen Ross Laird will contribute 
a series of articles on ‘‘The Girl in 
Business,” telling of her opportuni- 
ties, growth, trials and successes, 
and the effect of business life on a 
girl’s life and character. 

Mabel Earle will contribute a 
story of the life of a trained nurse, 
entitled, ‘‘Gertrude.”’ 

Other serials will follow, among 
them one by Sophy Swett and one 
by Louise R. Baker; also, a series 
of valuable papers for girls by Mar- 
garet Sangster. 

Robert E. Speer has a series of 
twelve articles, entitled, ‘‘ Mission- 











**9’00’, IT’S COLD, BUT IT FEELS 
Goop”’ 
From the “Pilgrim Visitor” 





ary Aspects of Great Movements.’’ such 
as the Boxer Uprising, the Indian Mu- 
tiny, ete. 

Among other contributors who will 
enrich the columns of 
The Wellspring during 
1904 are Emily H. Nason, 
Carroll W. Rankin, Priscilla 
Leonard, J. L. Harbour, 
Frank Yeigh, John T. Faris, 
Frederick E. Burnham, 
Mabel Nelson Thurston, 
W. Bert Foster, E. E. Gar- 
rett and many others. 

Dr. Hazard’s editorial 
page is full of thought, and 
has brought fro many 
sources assurances of its 
helpfulness and cheer. 

Considering its size and 
cost The Wellspring is a 
marvel of cheapness, costing 
only 124 ets. per quarter in 
clubs to Sunday schools; 
single subscriptions mailed 
to individual addresses 75 


cts. per year. 






























JACK WENT UP THE SWAYING LADDER LIKE A FLASH 


From a forthcoming story in “ The Wellspring” — 
“The Copperville Tournament” 


One pastor speaks of ‘“‘ The Wellspring ”’ 
as equal to ‘‘The Youth’s Companion” 
in interest, ‘‘plus a winsome Christian 
note.”” That is just what we want it 
to be; interesting, so that all will read 
it, and also genuinely helpful. 





Any school not using Pilgrim Papers 
may be supplied one Sunday free of cost 
by writing to 


The Pilgrim Press 


New Yo 4: BOSTON Chicago 











The Pilgrim Visitor 


This is like The Wellspring, only not 
so large and addressed to younger readers, 





RALPH AND THE BABY 
From “The Mayflower” 


Many of the same authors and 
artists contribute to it, and its 
Bright Eyes Circle column has a 
great deal of entertaining and in- 


and girls appreciate and-enjoy. 

It has a department forthe Junior 
Endeavorers, and it contains just 
what is needed to help make their 
meetings successful and interesting. 

It is weekly, and costs but 40 cts. 
a year to single addresses and only 
8 cts. per quarter when ordered in 
clubs for Sunday schools. Started 
only a few years ago, about 25,000 
copies per week are now required, 
and the circulation is constantly 
growing. 


The Mayflower 


comes near being the ideal paper 
for little tots. 

Its bright pictures and easy, pretty 
stories are what little children just 
old enough to read for themselves 
thoroughly enjoy. 

We print it on tinted paper, alter- 
nating between rose tint, pale blue, 
pale green, buff and white, with col- 
ored inks of complementary colors, 
so that the children do not tire of 
it, but are attracted by its constant 
change in.outward appearance. 

Primary teachers of other denom- 
inations often testify to the superior 
attractiveness of The Mayflower. We 
print and sell nearly 50,000 copies per 
week. If your school does not have it, 
by all means try some free samples for 
one Sunday and watch the children. 

It costs 6} ets. per quarter in clubs. 


It will be seen that the above papers, 
together with our Bible story paper, ‘“‘ The 
Little Pilgrim,’’ provide good week day 
as well’ as Sunday reading for all the 
young people in our Sunday schools. 
We want you to see them and know 
how good they are. 


forming reading matter.that boys - 
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TO CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOLS 


USING THE 


BIBLE STUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) LESSONS 


We are glad to announce that the historical notes on the new lessons for 1904 by DEAN FRANK K.,. 
SANDERS, D.D., Yale University, and the expository notes by REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D. D., 
Northfield, will be published weekly in 


THE ADVANCE 


OF CHICAGO, as well as in “ Zhe Standard” and “ The Christian Century,” of the same city, “ Zhe Watch- 
man,” of Boston, and “ Zhe Examiner” and “ The Christian Work and Evangelist,” of New York City. 


We cordially recommend Zhe Advance not only for the sake of these notes, which will be valuable and 
interesting for the, general reader as well as for the users of these lessons, but also as an independent and 
representative denominational journal and an able and interesting family religious paper. 


Subscription price, $2.00 a year. In clubs of five or more $1.50 each. Trial subscription, three months, 
25 cents. Specimen copies free. Send to Zhe Advance, 215 Madison St., Chicago, II. 





For free specimen copies of the lessons with full information, address 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Henry Ward Beecher Number 


January 2, 1904 


For a number of months Zhe Congregationalist has been preparing to recall the life and public services of 
Henry Ward Beecher. A fresh interest in him has been evident in many quarters during the last year and he has 
been made the subject of a number of notable platform addresses and sermons. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s recently pub- 
lished biography and the project in Brooklyn for a Beecher memorial have still further quickened interest in the great 
preacher and prophet. In the nearly seventeen years that have elapsed since his death, many persons have grown to 
maturity to whom Mr. Beecher’s work is to a large extent unfamiliar. In view of all these circumstances 7he Congre- 
gationalist will initiate its work for 1904 by a special Beecher Number as it began its 1903 issues with a special 
Phillips Brooks Number. Men now living most competent to appraise him from different points of view have 
prepared these special contributions: 


Henry Ward Beecher as a Citizen Mr. Beecher an an Editor Joun R. Howarp 
Rev. Lyman Assott, D.D. wr Beecher as an Author Rev. A. B, PENNIMAN 
Ruling Ideas of Henry Ward Beecher Mr. Beecher in Private Life Rossrrer W. RavmMonp 


Rev. NEWELL Dwicur Hituis D.D. 
Appreciations of Mr. Beecher 


An English Estimate of oo J. Dawson, D. D Jutia Warp Howe Gen. O. O. Howarp 
Syed LS atop ie Joun W. CHADWICK Epwarp W. Box 
Mr. Beecher as an Orator Rev. F. W.Gunsautus, D. D. and others 


In addition there will be a number of briefer articles gathering up incidents and impressions germane to the 


number. It will be profusely illustrated. 
The number will be deserving of a widespread circulation, not only among those who knew Mr. Beecher and 


heard him in the days of his prime, but among the Christian public generally throughout this country and throughout 


the world. 
It will be a good number to scatter among young people, to give the members of your Sunday school class, to 


mail to your friends at a distance. 
Please order early as the supply is necessarily limited. Single copies 10 cents; in packages of ten, 50 


cents, postage paid. 


Address. (he Pilgrim Press Boston 
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Auxiliary Helps 
Sunday-School Workers, 


The following books will serve to 
aid, instruct, and encourage the Sun- 
day-school superintendent, teacher, or 
any other official, in their various lines 
of work. 

These books are written by some 
of the best-known Sunday-school 
workers, and are a record of the prac- 
tical results acquired from years of 
service and study. 


Ways of Working. 

By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 

This is a volume of bright and 
practical ideas and helpful hints for 
Sunday-school officials and teachers, 

Marion Lawrence says of it: — 

“It is the best ‘all-around’ book for a 
Sunday-school worker I know of.”’ 

The Congregationalist reviews it 
with the following words: — 


“Tt will take rank at once in Sunday-school 
literature, not only as a standard publication, 
but as one of the most influential.’ 





PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


The Teacher, The Child, and The Book. 


By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AND METHODS FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 

The Baptist Teacher says: — 

“This book is not visionary nor theoretical, 
but intensely practical.”’ 

The Watchman says of it: — 

**TIt is comprehensive, minutely suggestive, 
and most stimulating in spirit.’’ 

The name alone of the author of 
these books attaches an _ essential 
value to them, for no Sunday-school 
worker is better known, nor is any 
one’s opinion more respected and 
prized than that of Rev. A. F, 
Schauffler. 

PRICE, $1.00, PREPAID. 


A Child’s Story of the Life of Christ. 
By HELEN BROWN HOYT. 


A story of Christ’s life, adapted to 
a child’s understanding, and presented 
in a simple and interesting story form. 
It has one hundred and thirty-seven 
beautiful illustrations, 

From the Epworth Herald: — 

“ This is the best of the numerous attempts 
to put the gospel story into connected form for 
children.” 


PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


The Great Painters’ Gospel. 

By HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 

This book contains two hundred 
pictures selected from the works of 
the great masters, arranged according 
to the most widely received harmony of 
the Gospel to present the life of Christ. 

It is the story of the life of our 
Lord as told by the master painters 
of the world, with references and sug- 
gestions for comparative study. 

The Christian Endeavor World char- 
acterizes this volume as : — 

*« A book which every Sunday-school teacher 
in the world should own,” 

PRICE, $2.00, POSTPAID. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
192 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Youlll laugh, tom 


ifyou read 


The REAL DIARY 
of a REAL BOY 


Written in his boyhood by Judge Henry A. Shute, 
of Exeter, N.H. (Harvard ’79.) 


Good Housekeeping. 

$ “There is a greater number of honest, hearty $ 
laughs in The Real Diary of a Real Boy than in 
half a dozen of the modern comic operas at a 


dollar a seat for each one, and the Diary costs 
but a dollar.” 


Sold by Booksellers or sent post-;aid by the Publishers, 
The Everett Press Co., 76 India St., Boston, on receipt of price. 


Specimen pages sent on request. 















Chosen and 


Poems of Tennyson £3773 3"" 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


The work of the most popular of lish poets is here arranged and edited by one of his 
most distinguished students. Dr. Van Dyke’s Introduction is most comprehensive and com- 
prises one quarter of the book. It incluces the following chapters. 


I. Tennyson's Place in the| IV. Tennyson's Revisions of 





























Nineteenth Century. his Text. 

| II. An Outline of Tennyson's V. The Classification of 
Life. Tennyson's Poems. 

WI. Tennyson's Uses of his | VI. The Qualities of Tenny- 
Sources. son's Poetry. 






The book has been ma‘e by the Merrymount Press in special anticipation of the holiday 
sale, and is unusual in its attractiveness. The photogravure illustrations, which are also 
Dr. Van Dyke’s selection, are from sources not easly available, and some of them have been 
hitherto us published. It is the intention of the editor and publishers to make this volume the 
most inviting form in which the poet has been offered to the general reader. 


12mo. Cloth. With cover design in full gold. 562 pages. $1.50 net 


Ginn & Company. Publishers. Boston 





















ETS pricts. 658 secnunctes, 33> BOSTON. 





TMANU: JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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A BELATED importation landed from the steam- 
ship Silvia, from Hamburg the past week, enables 
Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton to add to an already 
abundant stock of novelties, in china and glass- 
ware, which are referred to in another column. 


Don’T OVERLOOK IT.—Our readers should not 
overlook an important announcement in our adver- 
tising columns, under the heading ‘$25 for the 
25th.” It describes a Treasure Cabinet which has 
been brovght out by the Paine Furniture Co. as a 
special leader for their Christmas trade. It is of 
solid mahogany and French’‘plate glass, and is one 
of their choicest pieces of cabinetwork. Such a 
cabinet can rarely be found under $40, but they 
are naming a special price of $25 until December 
25th. 


You may not think it, but it’s true, that Congre- 
gational Sunday schools are found from time to time, 
including some who should know better, who order 
Lesson Helps, Peloubet’s Notes, Monday Club 
Sermons, Papers, Cards, Blackboards, Record 
Books, Collection Envelopes, Banners and other 
Sunday School Requisites from all over the country 
when their own Publishing House is ready and anx- 
ious to furnish them with the same things at the 
same prices, sometimes better things at less prices, 
all at one time, from one place. Of course it’s due 
to thoughtlessness or, perhaps, in the case of those 
who never see a Congregational paper, to ignorance. 

We want every Congregational pastor, church, 
school and individual to know that anything and 
everything needed in church or school can always 
be had at their own bookstore and always as cheap, 
sometimes cheaper than elsewhere. 

Churches, too, have been known to go to great 
trouble to get Record Books, Weekly Offering En- 
velopes, Communion Sets, Unfermented Communion 
Wine, Offertory Plates, Hymn-Boards and other 
appurtenances when their own bookstore could and 
would have met their wants instantly on receipt of 
a postal card. 

When it is remembered that all the earnings of 
our Publishing Society beyond the requirements of 
its increasing business are devoted to missionary 
purposes whereas private firms are managed for 
individual profit is it too much to ask our own peo- 
ple to remember the bookstores which they them- 
selves own when needing these things? 


KEEP YOURSELF STRONG and you will ward off colds, 
pneumonia, fevers and other diseases. You need to have 

pure, lood and good digestion. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Filla makes the blood rich and pure as no other medi- 
cine can do. It tones the stomach, creates an appetite 
and invigorates the whole system. You will be wise to 
begin taking it now, for it will keep you strong and well. 


Hood’s Pills are non-irritating. Price 25 cents. 








Order Blakeslee Lessons, 
all kinds of lessons, all kinds of sup- 
plies for churches and Sunday schools, 
no matter where published, at the 
Congregational Bookstores in 
Boston, New York or Chicago. 

Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth =— New York 


Recommends teach 1H , Schools, families. 
Advises parents about. Pon a 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 
for catal , map and yore. fully cooeipiive of loca- 
pe hr me , courses Of study, lectureships, and special 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “ik! 


A superior pre tory school for bo: 2. 
™ =i . PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Fall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 

sar, Wellesley. Wells Mt. Boivexe. Beautiful 

made. Go Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 
‘oc! 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Learn Shorthand 


at home by mail, or at 


Ghe Benedict School 


Office: Room 614 Congregational Building, 
; ~ Beacon Street, Boston 


the cosines $e henen, the enciont bo write 
ae saalast be stad und the entiows 00 pew fot “ 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscri pions are indicated by the date of 
ones on the address label. ws a oes receipt is 
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of the paper ‘ot the oi to the new address. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—in accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers fa continued 
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WILDE’S 
Pictures and Colorgraphs 


COLORGRAPHS 


These pictures are, as the title suggests, re- 
productions in color, 

The subjects have been carefully selected 
from the most famous works of the old and 
modern masters. 

The “ Colorgraphs” will at once be recog- 
nized as gems of art, for their faithfulness to 
the originals in the depth and beauty of color- 
ing brings them close to the possible limits of 
reproductive art. 

The “ Colorgraphs” are 8 x 10 inches in size, 
and each is enclosed in a neat deckle-edged 
portfolio, Price, 35 cents each, 

uJ 
Wilde’s Bible Pictures 

Achoicecollection, Neithertime nor money 
has been spared in reproducing these pictures 
in the most artistic manner. 

We have an especially good selection illus- 
trating the Life of Christ, from the Annuncia- 
tion tothe Ascension. A child can comprehend 
a picture when words fail to appeal to him. 

Size of card, 6 x 8 inches. Price, 1 cent, 
No orders received for less than ten copies, 


Catalogue and Lists Sent Free on Request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 








The Gist 
of the 
Lessons 


For ag nw be School 


By R.A, Torrey 


Sup’t Moody Bible 
Institute, © lcago 
Bound in Full Leath- 
er only, substantial, 
—s flexible, gold 

160 pages. 


mbossed, 
ONLY 25 CENTS 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 63 — St. 




















DISTINCTIVELY 


sé: $Beok GEMS OF SONG 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage 





until there is a 6 ¢ order to stop. for 
with such an r all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents agate line each in 
sertion, 14 lines to = neater Lame 11 inehe: es to the column. 


READING NOTICES, leaded eh mg 60 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT 13 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 


Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 








“CHOSEN’’ 

By Mrs. CONSTANS L. GOODELL. 
Price 50 cts. Postage 7 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 
New York, Publishers. 


How to Get the Most | Out at the Coming Year 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
Sent Free. Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


OR HARD-OF-HEARING PERSONS 

find Hip Teading simple, Ks 

practical; oral or mail; 

oy ‘Address c,. 61, dene mot 
Conyregationakist. 


Po all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores st 
Beston or Chicago. 
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THE JANUARY r”’ Wwe 


ATLANTIC) = 


CONTAINS 


A NEW YEAR’S EDITORIAL 





x 


ENTITLED 


On Catering to the Public | ; Remington 
Typewriters. 


By the Editor 


This issue clso contains the opening installment 
of Robert Herrick’s new serial, The Common 
Lot; the first of a series of papers, The Ethics 
of Business; the opening chapter of Thomas 


look durable 
and are as 








Wentworth Higginson’s Part of a Man's Life, ; \) durable as 
and the first of the papers devoted to Modern . they~ look. 
Advertising. 
35 CENTS A COPY $4.00 A YEAR 
Further announcements in the Prospectus for 1904 
=| *FE NEW 4" > ‘ 
SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS : R ton Typewriter Ca. 
The publishers offer to new subscribers three issues as a trial 327 Broadway, 


subscription for 50c., or October, November and December, 1903, ; Stew Yedk: 
and the magazine for the entire year of 1904, for $4.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston 























CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
A Message from the Past||| BALLADS OF THE BUSY DAYS »s.c. xiser 


“ There is a homely wisdom and a sunny optimism in these ballads and one is repaid 





Sermons by CHARLES H. EATON, D. D. for reading them by a healthier, livelier and a kindlier outlook apes life. Mr. Kiser is 
one of the cheeriest and best of our poets.’’—Christian Endeavor World. 
Late Pastor of the Church of the Divine Artistically made with a decorated cover. 224 pages. $1.25. 
Paternity, New York. 
EE RAE CRONE OUR IMPERTINENT POEMS _5y EDMUND VANCE COOKE 
oe by Emi.y Stuart Eaton. 16mo “A holiday favorite of the first rank. Bright and pointed, airy and lifting.”— 
with Portrait, net $1.25. (By mail $1.40.) Indianapolis Sentinel. Tastefully printed. Cloth, gilt top. 75 cents. 


This volume will be welcomed by those 
who remember Dr. Eaton’s forceful and IN non ord MOOD By See ere abt ‘. 
ifti ; ances **A volume of witty rhymes that everybody is likely to enjoy. A book to win the 
uplifting pulpit utterances. hearts of people who ‘ don’t like a !’ Waterman’s cheery optimism, his genial way 
of making fun of grumblers and blusterers, his humor and his good sense render his 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS book a truly delightful companion.’”’—Chicago Record-Herald. 
New York London Choicely printed and bound in a handsome cover. $1.25. 
For sale by all bookdealers or sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 


BOX 1478, BOSTON FORBES @ COMPANY BOX 464, CHICAGO 


Reigns in the Home 
Protected by Life Insurance 
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Withoat committing myself to any action, | shall be glad to receive, free, 
partiwalars and rates of policies for $ —_—— — 


sarc ; = Home Office: 3 

















President. SEND THIS COUPON. © 59.| NEWARK,N.J 
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and Christian World 


Volume LXXXVIII 
Number 51 


Event and Comment 


sities ah A letter from Rev. Lewis 

ace= Bond to the American 
donian Sufferers Board officials, dated at 
Monastir, Nov. 23, gives a pitiful picture 
of the suffering inhabitants, decimated 
by massacre, disease and starvation, who 
are being in some measure relieved by 
the distribution of food and clothing pro- 
vided by gifts from America. These in- 
clude flour and grain, blankets, thick 
jackets and infants’ garments. Those 
who a few weeks ago were wealthy grate- 
fully receive the commonest necessities 
of life. Out of eight brothers two who 
survive with their families and the family 
of one who was killed are crowded in one 
small room, twenty-six in all. Two of 
the children have died of smallpox. In 
one district twelve villages have been 
burned and many survivors have been 
plundered of everything. Money is greatly 
needed at once. Contributions sent to 
Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, 
will be promptly forwarded. Contribu- 
tions up to date amount to $1,624. 


On the cover of the first 
of the month number of 
The Congregationalist for 
November, appeared the portrait of Dr. 
Trumbull, and one of its editors presented 
a sketch, prepared after a personal inter- 
view with him, giving a review of his life 
and work. At that time we expressed 
the hope that he might have many more 
years of happy and useful life in this 
world. But his work was already fin- 
ished. On Tuesday, Dee. 8, as he sat 
writing at his desk he was stricken with 
apoplexy, became at once unconscious and 
in a few hours passed on into the larger 
life. It was a fitting close to a long ca- 
reer of great usefulness as a servant of 
Jesus Christ. While he has done much 
to inspire and strengthen Christian faith, 
and has long been a leader in successful 
efforts to popularize the results of Bibli- 
cal scholarship, the service by which he 
will longest be remembered probably will 
be what he has done to exalt the Sunday 
school to its rightful place in the work 
of the Christian Church. He read the 
first paper on that subject ever given at 
a National Council of Congregational 
churches, in 1877. As editor of the Sun- 
day School Times for twenty-eight years 
he has made a greater permanent contri- 
bution to Sunday school literature and 
the teaching function of the church than 
any other man in the last century. 


Henry Clay 
Trumbull’s Death 


The enthusiasm of the 
Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety in its early years 
lay in the fact that young people assumed 
responsibility for its management. In 


Graduate from 
Christian Endeavor 


many cases the same persons continue its 
leaders. But they are no longer young, 
and where those in middle life hold the 
offices and direct the policy, the peculiar 
character of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety has ceased to exist. Under such 
circumstances boys and girls do not feel 
attracted toward it as formerly they did. 
At a recent District Endeavor Institute 
in Detroit the prominent theme was the 
duty of the older members to graduate. 
The Plymouth Weekly says that hardly 
a person was present who seemed under 
twenty years of age; that there are socie- 
ties in Michigan whose average age is in 
the thirties, and that it was the unani- 
mous conviction of the pastors that the 
older members ought to move out. Said 
one of them, “As many members as you 
have over thirty means as much the fewer 
under twenty.’’ The most conspicuous 
feature of the institute was that the 
young people were not in it; and the 
lesson impressed was that the only re- 
demption for Endeavorism was for the 
older people to go out into the larger 
work of the churches and make room for 
younger ones to come in. 


The plans for the second 
annual meeting of this 
body at Philadelphia, 
March 2-4, are approaching completion. 
The general theme is to be The Bible in 
Practical Life. The three evening ses- 
sions will consider the Bible in religious 
experience, in education, and in social 
and civic life. Thursday afternoon will 
be devoted to discussion of religious edu- 
cation in thehome, The speakers for the 
fifteen chief addresses have been selected 
and most of them have been secured. 
The mornings will be given to separate 
sessions of the seventeen departments. 
Many of those who will read papers at 
these sessions have also been selected. 
The opening meeting will be held in the 
Academy of Music, and the closing one 
in the Baptist Temple. The First Baptist 
Church is to be the headquarters and 
chief auditorium. The arrangements are 
in the hands of a committee of fifty, of 
which Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh is chair- 
man and Dr. C. R. Blackall, secretary. 
By the appointment of Dr. Ira Landrith 
as general secretary and Prof. C. W. Vo- 
taw as editorial secretary, all the vacan- 
cies in the executive staff have been filled. 
The success of the coming meeting by 
the arrangements already made seems to 
be assured. 


The R. E. A. 
Meeting for 1904 


Some women greatly de- 
sire for their sex the 
privilege of voting. A 
few of those who have secured the priv- 
ilege are willing to perform the duty. In 


When Woman’s 
Suffrage is Won 


Springfield, Mass., at the recent election, 
out of a population of some 70,000, only 
263 women were interested enough in the 
choice of the school committee to regis- 
ter. Of these fifty-one voted. Naturally 
the mothers turn out in larger numbers 
to choose those in whose hands is to be 
placed the responsibility of directing the 
education of their children than for any 
other election. When we listen to the 
annually despairing sighs of women suf- 
fragists at the State House hearings we 
are reminded of the pleading of the Negro 
Christians in a southern town to be al- 
lowed to attend a Baptist church of white 
people. They, too, they said, were Bap- 
tists. White Baptists called them breth- 
ren, but refused to join with them in 
worshiping their common Father. White 
friends pleaded in their behalf the cause 
of Christianity and of common humanity. 
At last the white church by formal vote 
invited their colored brethren, and the 
first Sunday afterward the building was 
crowded, The next Sunday the attend- 
ance of Negroes was moderate, and the 
third only a dozen dusky faces were seen. 
The pastor, meeting one of the officers of 
the colored congregation, said, ‘‘ Uncle, 
why don’t your people come to meeting 
with us? You know you’re welcome,” 
‘*Yaas, we know it now,’’ was the slow 
reply, ‘‘but now, ’cause we know we can, 
we don’t want to any more.”’ 


Ian Maclaren seems to 
Dr. Watson on the he as successful in stir- 
Election of Pastors . ‘i 

ring up interest as a 
critic of modern religious movements as 
he has been in the role of the story-teller. 
His recent address on revivals, in which he 
said that evangelism was a spent force, 
has called out scores of articles in reply 
and the discussion has waxed as warm on 
this side the ocean as in Great Britain. 
Still more recently he delivered an ad- 
dress before the Westminister College 
Association at Cambridge on church effi- 
ciency, which in several respects is a 
severe criticism on Presbyterian churches. 
He assumed that the struggle of ministers 
for pastorates is unseemly and unfortu- 
nate, and is the result of wrong methods 
adopted by the church. The evils of can- 
didating, if we may judge by Dr. Wat- 
son’s description, are worse among Pres- 
byterians than among Congregationalists. 
As to the effects on the churches he says 
of the minister: 

His success depends not so much upon his 
real capacity as upon a certain fluency, to- 
gether with a certain tone which seems to give 
a pledge of piety, and a certain presence which 
seems to be palatable to the congregation. 
They can be carried away by a windbag with 
two sermons full of apocryphal anecdotes and 


conventional arguments. The judgment of 
the spiritually-minded man counts for very 
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little against the votes of the multitude, who 
are not well educated and not competent to 
deal with the matter. 


While there is some truth in this as ap- 
plied to Congregational churches the fact 
remains that they usually get what they 
want, and each church bears the responsi- 
bility for its choice. We had supposed, 
however, that in Presbyterian churches 
the spiritually-minded leaders exercised 
more authority. 


The prejudice against 
forms of prayer has mostly 
disappeared so far as their 
individual use is concerned. We have 
not fora long time received a single pro- 
test against the publication of a prayer 
for such use in our weekly column, Closet 
and Altar. The prejudice against the 
public use of such prayers is steadily 
lessening and in many Congregational 
churches does not exist. Dr. John Wat- 
son in the address above referred to 
makes a strong plea for the worshiping 
congregation to use their own voices both 
in singing and in prayer. He urges that 
they ought to know beforehand not only 
the hymns but to some extent the prayers 
in which they are to unite; that they 
ought to have some security that their 
common wants, confessions and thanks- 
givings shall be presented to God. At 
present, he says: ‘‘It is left to the minis- 
ter to pray for anything he pleases, and 
to leave out anything which he pleases. 
His prayer may consist of petitions, or it 
may be an exposition of doctrine, or an 
explanation of his own spiritual condition, 
or it may be a reflection of his state of 
health.”” Dr. Watson holds that free 
prayers should be included in every serv- 
ice of public worship, but believes that 
much advantage would follow the use of 
prayers adopted by the church in which 
all worshipers could unite. We do not 
think that these should be introduced 
where either minister or congregation ob- 
ject tothem. But it is to satisfy a grow- 
ing desire that the Pilgrim Press has just 
issued its excellent volume of Liturgical 
Services. 


Liturgy in 
Public Worship 


The death of Rt. 
Rev. Dennis M. 
Bradley, bishop 
of the Roman Catholic diocese of Man- 
chester, N. H., removes an efficient ad- 
ministrator and a much beloved eccle- 
siastic and man. At the recent jubilee 
of Archbishop Williams in this city, 
Bishop Bradley, who preached the ser- 
mon, claimed that “it was on this mem- 
orable day, 100 years ago, that Jesus 
Christ took up his permanent abode in 
this city of Boston. ... One hundred 
years ago today the church established by 
this same Jesus Christ,.in as far as it 
existed in the United States, was centered 
in this city of Boston, because there was 
present as chief authoritative actor, in 
the function of the occasion, the only 
legitimate successor of the apostles found 
within the limits of the republic.” This 
is quoted, not for the purpose of contro- 
versy, but. solely to show that Bishop 
Bradley was a loyal Catholic, and that 
Roman Catholicism has not changed its 
claims by being handsomely treated by 
‘the republic and by Protestants. 


Boston Christ's First 
Home in the United States 
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Just how open to influ- 
ence Anglican Church- 
men may be from Ameri- 
can Episcopalians closely 
related to the Church of England, we do 
not know; but we have wondered for 
sometime whether they appreciated to the 
full the omnious silence of their American 
brethren while the present controversy 
over education is raging in England. 
Failure to indorse the position of the An- 
glican Church in itself has been signifi- 
cant; now comes open disapproval of the 
Anglican position by The Churchman, 
which, in its current issue says: 


The Churchman 
Disapproves the 
Anglican Position 


A settlement of the education question 
which violates public opinion will do the 
Church of England far more enduring harm 
than can be balanced by the superficial vic- 
tory of retaining partial control of the school 
system of England. It has already become a 
question of plain ethical bearing whether a 
religious education which does not harmonize 
with the acknowledged maxims of social jus- 
tice is not by that very fact incapable of giv- 
ing a Christian training worthy of the name. 
. . . The quicker the Church of England re- 
moves herself from her reactionary position, 
the better she will prepare herself for those 
larger responsibilities, for those greater op- 
portunities for leadership which her catholic 
traditions and her apostolic creeds have im- 
posed upon her. ... An institution which 
never tires of proclaiming its rights as private 
owner over endowments and school buildings 
has descended very far already from the 
proper standard of social service in the Chris- 
tian and civilized sense. Apostolic Christian- 
ity is only travestied when these egoistic 
claims are held as the magna charta of a Na- 
tional Church. 


Democratic ideals have not had the trans- 
forming power upon the ecclesiastical in- 


stitutions of England which democracy 


has had here. 


The movement toward 
union of the Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists 
and Presbyterians of Australia has passed 
to another favorable stage with the re- 
cent action of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. It appointed a committee on 
the subject two years ago and now it has 
voted to proceed with formulation of a 
plan of union in concert with representa- 
tives of the other bodies. Opposition was 
feeble in spirit and numerically weak ; and 
significant enough the most telling argu- 
ments in favor of union came from coun- 
try pastors who see the waste and wicked- 
ness Sf denominational rivalry in the 
face of general rampant secularism and 
the absence of any church in so many 
communities. Our Australian corre- 
spondent has reported, we regret to say, 
that the elder Congregationalists of Aus- 
tralia are opposing the movement for 
unity. We hope that this attitude will 
alter if a coalition can be formed which 
will conserve the principle of self-gov- 
ernment for the local church. Simple, 
vital Christianity alone can solve the 
racial, class and political problems of 
the new commonwealth in a way cal- 
culated to ensure social righteousness 
and permanency of State; and nowhere 
better than in a new state, with a mini- 
mum of traditions political, ecclesias- 
tical and theological can the experiment 
of an up-to-date, twentieth century, 
effective church polity and creed be 
worked out. Even we in our relative 
youth compared to Europe, have settled 
into grooves, taken on ceremony, become 


Evangelical Union 
in Australia 
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enamored of tradition—to a degree. But 
in Australia there is more fluidity and 
adaptability. 


Congregationalists be- 
gan a new era in home 
missions twenty-one 
years ago by employing, 
through the Sunday School Society, state 
superintendents to cultivate Bible study, 
especially in planting and caring for Sun- 
day schools. Nebraska was one of the 
first states where this work was under- 
taken and Rev. J. D. Stewart recently 
completed twenty-one years of service in 
that state. Much of the time his work 
has been single handed. It has spread 
over a large territory. It has included a 
great variety of duties. He has found it 
impossible to follow adequately by per- 
sonal care many of the schools he had 
organized. But at least one-third of the 
Congregational churches now in the state 
have grown out of this work, and many 
of the Sunday schools organized have 
grown into churches of other organiza- 
tions. A new association of Congrega- 
tional churches, the Loup Valley, has 
just been formed. It includes nine 
churches already and more will join. 
Mr. Stewart planted the Sunday schools 
from which they grew and was present at 
the organization of every one of these 
churches. More than twenty-five other 
mission Sunday schools are in the terri- 
tory of the association, some of which 
will grow into churches. Most of these 
Sunday schools are organized in country 
districts where the people have no other 
religious privileges. Some of the schools 
die for want of care or for lack of super- 
intendents and teachers. But some com- 
munities grow beyond expectation and 
become centers of population, and the 
Sunday school early started in such a 
community exerts great influence for 
good on its character in its beginnings. 
Mr. Stewart has wrought patiently in this 
work for more than a score of years. 
More than any other one living man he 
can claim to be the father of Congregation- 
alism in that state; and his work illus- 
trates the great value at comparatively 
small cost of this work for the children 
and youth in new and growing sections. 


The Sunday School 
as a Factor in 
Missions 





Hon. Carl Schurz, in his 
Civil Service—Merit address before the Na- 
x iia teed tional Civil Service Re- 
form League at its annual meeting last 
week, very naturally and properly called 
attention to the fact that of all the Fed- 
eral employees recently found guilty of 
venality in the administration of our 
postal service not one had come into the 
service by regular competitive examina- 
tion. All of them had originally obtained 
their appointments by political influence 
or personal favor. In several cases, he 
said, ‘‘the positions to which they were 
appointed were excepted from the compet- 
itive rule on the ground so solemnly in- 
sisted on by the patronage monger that 
they were places of a confidential and 
fiduciary character, requiring a peculiar 
degree of integrity and trustworthiness, 
of which no competitive examination 
could furnish adequate proof.” Mr. 
Schurz’s facts offset much argument to 
the contrary. The spoils system is evil 
and nothing but evil. Mr. Schurz also ex- 
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posed the connection of Congressmen 
with the recent scandals, a phase of the 
matter for some reason not touched upon 
either in Mr. Bristow’s report or in the 
President’s memorandum. It is a phase 
which needs to have full publicity, and 
the Democratic leaders very naturally and 
rightly are insisting upon it. - 


United States Labor 


The End of Commissioner, Hon. 
snd OldsAge Peacions CArroll D, Wright, in 
address before the Eth- 


ical Culture Society of Philadelphia, made 
a prophecy which is of much significance, 
coming from him. For his head has 
always remained clear and cool, even when 
his heart has been sympathetic and warm. 
He praises the demand of labor for a rea- 
sonable margin beyond the iron law of 
wages, and predicts that the wage system 
will pass away because shown to be un- 
satisfact»ry in so many of its applica- 
tions. He thinks it is too dependent on 
the generosity and greatmindedness of 
employers for its fair working. The com- 
ing system, he thinks will be one of profit- 
sharing and co-operation, and the old 
age of the worker will be guarded against 
poverty inasmuch as it will come to be 
seen that depreciation of the laborer may 
as rightfully be charged against the con- 
sumer of his products while the laborer is 
active, as depreciation of property and 
machinery is now charged against the 
consumer by the capitalist. 


Power without responsi- 
bility leads to tyranny, 
and of tyranny in con- 
nection with trades-unionism the coun- 
try has had much of late.. Following 
closely the Taff Vale decision in England, 
which brought English trade-unionists to 
realize that there must be responsibility 
as well as power, there now comes the 
decision of Judge Holdom of Chicago, 
fining a union of press feeders $1,000 
for contempt of court in disregarding an 
injunction restraining it as an organiza- 
tion from interfering with employees of 
printing firms, members of the Chicago 
Typothete. Abominable treatment of 
non-union laborers by members of the 
union and its entire disregard of the 
orders of the court led the judge to im- 
pose the fine. Of course an appeal was 
taken. The tension existing in Chiéago 
between employers and employees, ag the 
result of the prolonged strife between 
union and non-union labor may be in- 
ferred from the fact that at a banquet 
of contractors and builders held last 
week, one of the participants refused to 
toast the American flag as an emblem 
of liberty: ‘‘ Why, the emblem of liberty 
is a farce when men are shot down in the 
streets because they are trying to earn 
an honest living; when we are afraid to 
assert our right for fear some labor or- 
ganization will oppose us,’’ said he. Col- 
orado is passing through what is virtu- 
ally civil war, in the fight between the 
Western Miners’ Federation on the one 
hand, and employers, non-union miners 
and the state militia on the other hand. 


Responsibility as 
Well as Power 


It is a matter of very great 
significance that the Senate 
Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, to which the charges against 
Senator Smoot of Utah has been referred, 


Mormonism to 
be Investigated 
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decided unanimously last week to probe 
the matter to the bottem—and more, to 
investigate the relation of the Mormon 
Church to the affairs of the State of 
Utah. Senator Smoot has been furnished 
with copies of the charges brought against 
him, and informed that the committee 
will hear him in reply. If this investiga- 
tion is thorough it may have far-reaching 
consequences notronly to Utah but to 
adjacent states where Mormonism has 
begun to have political ambition and 
power. 


Threats of invasion of Panama 
by Colombia as yet have not been 
more than threats. General Reyes has 
just been elected president of Colombia. 
He is now in Washington sounding the 
situation, and doubtless has found out by 
this time that the United States has no 
intention of reversing its course. Debate 
in the House of Representatives last week 
showed that while the Democrats con- 
demn the method of the Administration 
they will accept the act and the facts, 
construction of the canal meaning vast 
increase of -wealth for the South, and 
making Southern Democrats especially 
eager for prompt building of the canal. 
Senator Hoar has introduced a resolution 
calling upon the President to answer, if 
compatible with public welfare, certain 
leading questions as to the methods em- 
ployed by the Panamaians in revolting, 
and the relations of United States officials 
and military men to the same. Senator 
Hoar may be like-minded with Dr. New- 
man Smyth of New Haven, who is en- 
gaged in controversy with the Outlook 
over the ethics of. the affair. The first 
minister from the AJnited States to‘Pan- 
ama will be Hon. William I. Buchanan. 
He has served us as diplomat in Argentine 
Republic; has arbitrated between Chile 
and Argentine Republic; and knows the 
Latin-American type of mind and method 
of conducting government. 


Panama 


aM ne Every day’s delay in Tur- 
Micone-g ae key’s granting Teparation 
to American citizens for 
injury done to life and property years ago, 
just so far as it is tolerated by our Gov- 
ernment, makes possible such incidents 
as were reported last week from Alex- 
andretta, where the United States consul, 
Mr. Davis, was insulted by a Turkish 
mob and by Turkish police officials. Mr. 
Davis at once lowered the American 
flag, left for Beirut, and laid the matter 
before his superiors. Instructions have 
gone from Washington to Minister Leish- 
man in Constantinople, to have the matter 
thoroughly investigated and reparation 
made if the consul, Mr. Davis, is shown 
to have been acting within ‘iis rights. 
Mayor Low, Bishop Potter and Rev. 
Drs. Parkhurst, D. J. Burrell, J. R. 
Stevenson and R. 8. MacArthur, with 
noted laymen, have signed an appeal 
to New Yorkers for funds to relieve 
Macedonian sufferers. It is a movement 
akin to that in Boston of which Hon. 
8. B. Capen is head and which Governor 
Bates, Bishop Lawrence and other emi- 
nent citizens have indorsed. The Ameri- 
can Board’s missionaries will handle and 
account for all money sent to the front 
by Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston. 
Fourteen hundred dollars have just been 
sent to Rev. Lewis Bond at Monas- 
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tir, who will use it to purchase food, 
blankets and grain. Mr. Bond is acting 
as treasurer for English and European 
relief funds as well as for the American. 
British consular officials are helping in 
the distribution of aid by protecting the 
American missionaries. 





Herbert . Spencer 


It takes time for’a great -niari’s work 
to be fully appreciated. At first men 
antagonize it, then silently ignore it, and 
finally remark that they have always 
believed it! The last attitude is not much 
more reasonable than the first, for the 
whole work of any man is not apt to be 
as true and significant as some of his. 
greater ideas. 

In our attitude towards the work of Her- 
bert Spencer, we are not disposed to 
antagonize it, nor silently ignore it, nor 
uncriticaily to. accept the whole of it, yet 
we recognize that much in his method 
and work is worth our serious attention, 

He did much towards forwarding the 
movement of recent thought in its returm 
to the outer world. For years many 
thinkers had been trying to deduce the 
world by sheer thought; a return was. 
necessary from bare thought to things, 
from logic to life, from philosophy to- 
science. Spencer gathered the facts from 
the four quarters of the earth, from the 
realms above and the world within. He 
tried to comprehend the whole world of 
experience. He did more than draw 
plans, he gathered the brick and stone 
for the building. 

His great service for philosophy and 
theology was his formulation of the 
law: of evolution. The new vision of 
nature which the last century had was 
not of nature as a great machine, but as. 
a growing reality—the stars were evolved 
from star dust; the earth’s crust had 
a history; the plants and trees were 
developed in continuous succession; the 
lowest and the highest animals were 
under the same law of life; and man is 
no exception, for he too is in direct descent 
from the first forms of life. Evolution. 
is the great fact in all worlds of which 
we have any knowledge. 

The generalization that evolution has: 
proceeded in accordance with law, with- 
out break, in all realms and with all 
things and souls was the great work of 
Spencer. As the ovum develops from 
simplicity to complexity, from a struc- 
tureless condition to a defipite structure, 
so the stars above us, the éarth beneath 
us, the plants and animals about us, and 
the mind within and the human world 
without have one and all developed in 
like manner. 

The significance of his religious or 
theological contribution consists in this, 
first of all, that he recognized that reli- 
gion was due to an ineradicable religious 
instinct and to the touch and pressure 
upon the soul of the great power of the 
universe. In his day many men thought 
that religion was an invention of priests ; 
others of some eminence in science ignored 
religion or spoke of it as a superstition; 
but he saw that a fact so deep in the ex- 
perience of the soul, so wide-spread in 
history and so persistent in the develop- 
ment of the race must be something 
wrought into the fibers of the soul and 
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produced, certainly in its higher powers, 
by the constant pressure upon it of the 
anknown reality. If the soul could not 
know, neither could it eliminate the real- 
ity from its consciousness. 

He also did no small service in showing 
the large places that mystery must ever 
have in it. In his day, on the one hand, 
the shallow theologian knew everything 
about God, his eternal decrees, the num- 
ber of the elect, the details in the topog- 
raphy of heaven and hell; while on the 
other hand, the positivist, with arrested 
mind, sought to worship the order of this 
phenomenal world and the abstract idea 
of humanity. Spencer showed how, with 
the growth of knowledge, mystery in- 
creases. The order of this phenomenal 
world can never satisfy the religious in- 
stinct of the soul, for it craves the invisi. 
ble and eternal. And he so enlarged the 
thought of man with respect to the uni- 
verse that parochialism in religion with 
its too definite and clear knowledge be- 
came impossible. Mystery surrounds us 
on every hand; it envelopes everything; 
it is the atmosphere in which reverence 
grows. 

The influence of Spencer and the larger 
movement of thought of which he was the 
exponent has had considerable influence 
on recent thinking. Much of his thought 
has entered into its very substance. The 
idea of evolution dominates all depart- 
ments of life and thought. 

Spencer’s influence on some has not 
been favorable to religion. The agnostic 
element in his thinking has not been 
without its baneful effect in darkening 
the minds of many and leading them to 
relegate the supreme interests of life to 
the abyssmal depths of ignorance. 

On the other hand, the more theistic 
and religious elements of his thought 
have had no little influence in advancing 
men beyond his own position. His quasi- 
theism has become thorough-going theism 
with others. The intellectual career of 
the late John Fiske is an illustration of 
this better religious influence. Starting 
with much of the agnosticism of Spencer 
he ends his intellectual career a thorough- 
going theist to whom the universe is the 
living expression of the life and thought 
of the immanent and righteous God; 
moral laws have their sanction in God; 
the immortality of man is pledged by 
God. 

If this were the occasion for criticism 
rather than for appreciation, one could 
readily show how Spencer failed in much 
he undertooko do. He certainly did not 
succeed in the final unification of knowl- 
edge—failure is inevitable if one under- 
takes to interpret reality in terms that 
apply only to things and forces. Not 
power, nor causality, but purpose and 
personality are the only adequate ideas 
by which to understand the universe. 
His absolute is the blank unrelated, not 
the reality of all relations. His appear- 
ances are only phenomenal, not the intel- 
ligible manifestations of reality. His 
mystery deepens into thick darkness, 
rather than results from excess of light. 
He seeks for the common elements in all 
religions rather than for the uniquely 
significant in the highest religion. He 
seeks for the elements which are first in 
time, and forgets the greater elements, 
which, though last in time, are first in 
importance. 
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The Far East 


Japan has just given to the world an 
illustration of the worth of power con- 
centrated in the hands of the few rather 
than dispersed in the hands of the many, 
when passion is aroused and the war tom- 
toms beat. Pending negotiations with 
Russia and explicit answers from the 
giant European Power, the Mikado, the 
‘elder statesmen’’ making up his Privy 
Council, and the Katsura Ministry have 
been endeavoring to prevent an outbreak 
of popular wrath, at the same time that 
every precaution has been taken by them 
to put army and navy in condition tv act 
if war must be waged. 

The Diet was originally summoned for 
the 5th. Wishing if possible to have Rus- 
sia’s answer to lay before the legislature, 
the Ministry ordered the Diet’s opening 
postponed until the 10th, at which date 
Russia still was dumb. The Mikado in 
person opened the Diet with a speech con- 
taining but a slight allusion to the dis- 
pute with Russia, so slight as to breed 
discontent, which a few hours later bore 
fruit in a most significant innovation on 
the part of the House of Representatives, 
which promptly and unanimously formu- 
lated a reply to the emperor, asserting 
that Japan was now at its zenith and in 
a position not paralleled in the last one 
thousand years; that the course of the 
Katsura Ministry was ‘‘ill adapted to the 
needs of the situation and not consistent 
with the enhancement of national influ- 
ences.’’ This virtual impeachment of the 
Cabinet by all sections of the House, by 
all parties and factions of the electorate 
surprised and for a time dazed the repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry. It led natu- 
rally to the dissolution of the Diet the 
following day, power to do this being a 
surviving arbitrary right of the throne; 
and one that in this case at least doubt- 
less will save Japan from action which 
Russia would be only too glad to see her 
take, namely, aggression. 

While we have no doubt that the an- 
swer which Russia has made to Japan 
and is now being considered by the Min- 
istry is one that she has made with due 
knowledge that Japan’s limit of patience 
is exhausted and that certain concessions 
with respect to Korea must be made if 
war is to be averted, we also believe that 
Russia’s policy of late has been so to pro- 
crastinate, so to color dispatches from 
St. Petersburg, so to aggravate the al- 
ready irritated mind of the Japanese pub- 
lic as to force Japan to take action which 
would lose her the sympathy of the Oc- 
cident if warcame. In democracies such 
impeachment of a Cabinet by the national 
legislature would have brought on war, 
assuming that that is what the Diet 
wants. In Japan it will simply accentu- 
ate the burdens of men who know far 
better than the populace or their repre- 
sentatives can what war means to Japan. 


Robert E. Speer gave the eulogy at the 
funeral of Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, and 
stated that he was ‘“‘of Dr. Trumbull’s mak- 
ing,” one of many youth saved by personal 
influence and set about Christian work. Mr. 
Speer contended that Dr. Trumbull as an ex- 
ponent of absolute loyalty to truth as he saw 
it, and of ‘‘ Friendship as the Master pas- 
sion” was the greatest man of his generation. 
Among the pallbearers were Dean Sanders of 
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Yale, Prof. Rufus Jones of Haverford Col- 
lege, Provost Harrison of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Talcott Williams, ‘Judge 
Mayer Sulzberger—a Jew—John Wanamaker 
and Mr. John H. Converse. 





Christmas Giving and Receiving 


“This, then, is the Christ who comes to 
us once more on a new Christmas Day. 
He is the Christ who shows us that a 
human life is all the more human if it be 
free from sin—the Christ who proclaims 
unselfishness—the Christ to whom length 
of life is not necessary, and who plucks 
the scepter out of the hand of death.’’ 

These, in the words of Phillips Brooks, 
are some of the gifts foreshadowed and 
made possible by Christ’s Adveiit. He 
came to save his people from their sins. He 
is himself the great example of a human 
sinlessness, revealing man to himself inan 
ideal of holy purpose. He calls to social 
service, he shows the reality of a divine 
life which finds the earth a training 
ground and opportunity but is stronger 
and more enduring than the life we know. 


‘From him come all our perfect gifts, 


crowned with the love which glorifies our 
imperfections. Is there any wonder that 
the day of the advent of God’s Son has 
been made the day on which we express 
our affections in giving and receiving? 
The light that shines upon the many gifts 
is the reflection of the one Gift of God to 
man. 

There is a lesser joy of Christmas giv- 
ing which must also have its place whether 
or no men have awakened to the meaning 
of this highest blessing. The worth of 
Christmas offerings may be measured by 
their adaptation to our needs and our de- 
sires. That isa real, though lower scale 
of worth, self-centered as a child’s thought 
often is. But to the second thought of 
the child and the first thought of the man 
or woman who has learned the secret of 
the life with Christ, the loving thought 
behind the gift establishes its value. We 
like to be remembered, we resent an inap- 
propriate or careless offering. 

How infinitely is the spirit of Christ- 
mas time and the value of its gifts en- 
hanced by this love behind the thought. 
When we put something of ourselves into 
the gift, when our affection clothes it 
and speaks through it, then first it be- 
comes worthy to be associated with 
God’s gift of Christ for men. Here is the 
Christmas opportunity which laughs at 
poverty or wealth and is the portion even 
of the little child—the opportunity to let 
love speak. Better is the child’s gift, 
shaped—and soiled—with long labor of 
unaccustomed fingers and wrapped with 
clumsy but loving care than the costliest 
jewel that ‘‘ pays a social obligation.” 

Nor must it be forgotten that there are 
heights of receiving also for the loving 
heart. For ten who can give graciously 
and enjoy the giving there is hardly one 
who has learned that even finer art of 
putting love into the taking of gifts 
which others bring. Here, too, is the 
parable of man’s folly which fails to 
grasp the deeper Christmas joy. We are 
so unready to meet God’s love which sent 
us Christ with full, unquestioning, joy- 
ful answering love. To give, even to 
God, pleases our pride; to receive all 
from his love—redemption, life, joy, 
hope, the strength that overcomes—to 
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take all and be eternally and completely 
debtor is the hard but glorious opportu- 
nity of sinners. 

Out of this receiving of love, so hard to 
reach, so happy in its gift of quietness of 
heart, comes our great opportunity of giv- 
ing. For love is rightly eager to answer 
love according to the measure of its power. 
God’s love reveals the opportunity ot 
God’s need. He gives himself, he asks us 
for ourselves. To what shall the answer- 
ing spirit of the Christmas time lead us, 
if not to give ourselves to him, that gift 
for gift, we may be one with him in spirit, 
one in purpose, one in hope of everlasting 
love? 





In Brief 


Our new serial, A Case of Sardines, by Rev. 
Charles P. Cleaves, will begin next week. 





There are forty-eight Roman Catholie girls 
studying at Smith College, and fourteen Jews. 
American Catholic laymen do not all favor 
conventual training, it seems. 


Next week will bring the flood of Fore- 
fathers’ Day oratory. Let us listen for the 
word that tells us not only how to revere the 
Pilgrims, but how to carry on their work. 





The new president of the College of the 
City of New York, John H. Finley, formerly 
of Knox College, has said it: ‘‘The private 
college president is the beggar of modern 
civilization.” 


The editor of the Presbyterian Journal 
never heard of Prof. Borden P. Bowne until 
the cry of ‘‘ Heresy”’ arose. Is Hodge still 
the only theologian read by Presbyterians in 
and around Philadelphia? 





Several questions which have lately been re- 
ceived with request for answers in The Con- 
gregationalist have been forwarded to Presi- 
dent King of Oberlin College, who is to begin 
in our columns next week a correspondence 
with our readers. 





A minister recently addressed a company of 
Christian men, pressing home on them the su- 
preme need of sacrifice. With emphatic ges- 
tures of a hand on one finger of which a splen- 
did diamond flashed, he enforced his eloquent 
appeal for self-denial. It was impressive. 


We have seldom published Christmas stories 
so entirely unlike as the three which appear 
this week. Dr. Gladden, Mr. Patchell and 
Miss Brown have written on lines peculiarly 
congenial to each, but the genuine Christmas 
flavor pervades all the stories. 


The unanimous election by the United States 
Senate of Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, as 
chaplain for the session of this winter, en- 
sures that the prayers will be American in 
tone, and calculated to make senators mind- 
ful of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 








The Presbyterian, having succeeded in driv- 
ing Prof. Henry Preserved Smith’s book on 
Old Testament History out of the bookstores 
of the Presbyterian (North) denomination, is 
now attacking Professors Burton and Matth- 
ews’ Constructive Studies in the Life of 
Christ. 





If reports from Denver, Col., be true the 
forces of evil and corruption there, in the re- 
cent election, carried things with a high hand, 
dealing out personal violence to reformers 
who were endeavoring to guard the sanctity 
of the ballot. One of the clergymen of the 
city was jailed, and later beaten. 


Governor Pennypacker of Pennsylvania is 
being condemned by the press of the state for 
saying that it is a commonwealth that ‘‘ has no 
ills worthy of mention,” and for so using his 
appointing power as to further his own ambi- 
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tion to sit on the supreme judicial bench when 
he retires from the governorship. 





According to the Congressional Record the 
extra session of Congress adjourned at 12 
o’clock, Dec. 7, and according to the same au- 
thority the regular session began at the same 
time. All efforts to make it appear that there 
was a recess between sessions are simply jug- 
gles with the truth, that lose none of their per- 
niciousness by being made by statesmen. 





We do not know of any one document in 
which so much valuable information concern- 
ing laws and customs concerning the observ- 
ance of Sunday can be found as in the report 
just issued of the New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee. It is sane, up-to-date and interesting. 
It may be had by sending a postage stamp to 
Sec. W. S. Hubbell, 31 Bible House, New 
York. 





Child labor as Mrs. Browning sang of it is 
cruel, and the states which have forbidden it 
have done well. To leave children on the 
streets in idleness is hardly less cruel, and 
states which forbid children to labor should 
provide for their education, and should also 
permit them to be industrious while their par- 
ents are toiling for them during their vaca- 
tions. 





Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire has 
done well to introduce in Congress a bill ap- 
propriating funds for a national forest reserva- 
tion in the White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
If it is a wise policy for the South and the 
West, it is for New England too. The summer 
guests who stand to profit by preservation of 


the White Mountain forests come from all 


parts of the nation. 





Jowett contended that the best way to teach 
either theology or philosophy was by using 
biography. We are interested to note that the 
Methodist method of training the Filipino con- 
verts—according te Presiding Elder Stuntz’s 
letter in the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate—is by lessons in Stalker’s Life of Christ, 
the Life of John Wesley and the Christian 
Experience of Martin Luther. 


President Perry of Marietta College is re- 
ported as stirring the recent meeting of the 
Ohio Federation of Churches by his coura- 
geous dealing with baneful caste and class 
distinctions in the churches, and the ominous 
alienation from the church of the working 
classes in the cities. The quiet manner of 
delivery is said to have made the dynamitical 
character of the thought all the more stirring. 





According to the Interior nineteen bodies 
recorded as ‘“‘babies” were buried in the 
cemetery of Zion City between Sept. 1 and 
Nov. 25. That is more than twice the relative 
infant mortality of Chicago, granting that the 
estimate of a population of 10,000 for Zion City 
is not too large. This is a serious fact to be 
faced by Dowie and his followers, who are 
building a city with healing by prayer with- 
out medicine as its chief corner stone. 





**T wish I had your faith,” said a young 
woman once to the late Rev. Dr. James M. 
Pullman of Lynn. ‘“‘ You can have a similar 
faith at the same price, but the price is high,” 
said he. Of Dr. Pullman it has just been 
finely said by Rev. Dr. F. 0. Hall: ‘‘ He 
achieved faith in God by trusting him entirely. 
He achieved faith in Christ by obeying him 
absolutely. He achieved faith in men by lov- 
ing them devotedly.” 


Seven and a half years ago Rev. D.D. 
Ritchie succeeded Rev. J. H. Jowett, now of 
Carr’s Lane Congregational Church, Bir- 
mingham, as pastor of St. James’ Church, 
Newcastle, Eng. Mr. Ritchie now follows 
Secretary Mitchell of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales as principal of 
Nottingham Theological Institute. This is of 
interest to American Congregationalists be- 
cause Mr. Ritchie is likely to be heard from in 
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future years as one of the leaders of English 
Congregationalism. 





Dr. Clark of the Christian Endeavor Society 
sees discouragement in the fact that American 
boys are less interested in the history and gov- 
ernment of their own country than the young 
Russian Jews who have recently arrived and 
entered our public schools. There is consola- 
tion in knowing that these Russian Jews will 
have American boys who may inherit the 
patriotism their fathers are learning by con- 
trasting the privileges of their adopted country 
with the deprivations imposed on them by the 
country they have left behind. 


That undertaking of the Boston Superin- 
tendent’s Union to dignify and increase Sun- 
day school offerings deserves well of the de- 
nomination. It is explained in detail on page 
945. Methodist Sunday schools last year gave 
to their missionary societies over $400,000. 
Sunday schools connected with the Episcopal 
Church gave to their foreign missionary so- 
ciety alone $100,000. Our six national socie- 
ties received from the Congregational Sunday 
schools of the country last year only a little 
over $50,000. Why this startling contrast? 








One of the Boston daily newspapers has 
lately furnished examples of the language 
used by some of our public men in prayer, 
and another has undertaken to give the words 
these men use when they swear. We sus- 
pect that in both cases the phrases were pre- 
pared in the composing-rooms. But if the 
reporters are accustomed to use as good pray- 
ers as the examples given, and to say nothing 
worse than the harmless exclamations re- 
corded, than the secular newspapers do not 
need to defend themselves against the charge 
that they are irreligious. 


When Leo XIII. died the wealth of the 
papacy was not by several millions what it 
was when he came to the throne, and the 
new pope has been investigating why. Leo 
XIII. was an aristocrat and was kindly dis- 
posed toward the Italian families of rank 
loyal to the church. To several of them he 
loaned much, and not all of it was secured. 
Reports from Kome vary as to what Pius X. 
willdo. To avoid a scandal he may permit 
high born debtors to retain capital and inter- 
est; he may insist upon interest alone; he 
may press for full payment indifferent to the 
scandal caused. 





It is said that the South has added $800,000- 
000 to its wealth within a few years solely be- 
cause of the increase in demand for cotton, 
and the higher prices at which it has sold. 
Of course most of this has gone to strengthen 
the essential and entirely commendable things 
of life. Schools, churches, homes, factories 
have all felt the magic touch of gold. But 
some of it has gone to undermine honor, sim- 
plicity of ideals, contentment. The Biblical 
Recorder, just at hand, is disposed to agree 
with the Charlotte Observer, that North Caro- 
lina is passing through a demoralizing era of 
speculation, with the gambling habit growing 
among women as well as among men. 


An interesting illustration of the transmis- 
sion of ethical passion from one generation to 
another is found in the case of William James, 
Jr. His father, the eminent psychologist, is a 
great citizen, judged by the test of his willing- 
ness to put himself on record as favoring or 
as opposed to policies of state. He has the 
fighting instinct, the indifference to popular ap- 
proval which Herbert Speacer when he was 
here in 1882 found so wanting among us; an 
indifference, he thought, so prophetic of com- 
ing degeneration to the republic. Mr. James, 
Jr., is out with an article in the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, in which with a courage 
like his father’s, he exposes some of the evils 
of present-day collegiate athletics. 


The number of Passive Resisters who have 
been summoned thus far before English 
courts for refusing to pay their taxes under 
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Four English Scientists of the Victorian Era 


By Rev. Daniel Evans, Cambridge 


On the pages which record the remarkable advance of science during the past fifty years the names of Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin 
and Spencer stand out in bold type. We may briefly characterize each as follows: 





JoHN TYNDALL: a scientist of distinction in molecular physics. He also did original and lasting work in his scientific explana- 
tion of the nature and causes of the motion of glaciers; in his inquiries into the causes of the changing color of the ocean and the deep 
blue of the sky. In his studies on radiant heat he familiarized men with the great truth of the conservation of energy. In his ex- 
cursions into the philosophical realms and into the religious sphere he caused widespread commotion with statements which appar- 
ently suggested materialism. With faeile pen and with the power of a romanticist he did much to spread scientific knowledge. His 
passion for science and his love for our country were evidenced in his generous gift to us of the proceeds of his lecture tour in our 
land. 

Tuomas HENRY HUXLEY: specialist in the fields of biology and anatomy. He was a master of the scalpel and microscope, 
made discoveries that went to the bottom of things in physiology, originated new methods of scientific study, began the reconstruction 
of the classification of animals, explored nearly the whole animal world from amceba to man, and in the work of classification stands 
second only to Cuvier. He was a popularizer of the truths of science, a champion of the right of science toa high place in education, 
a disturber of the self-complacent ecclesiastical world, a knight errant fighting many hard battles for truth with the Philistines and 
obscurantists of his day, ‘‘a spotless Galahad of intellectual integrity,’ a smiter of all humbugs, tolerant of everything but lies, de- 
voted to truth with all his soul, and, withal, a gentle human being with a warm heart. 


CHARLES DARWIN: the scientist par excellence, pre-eminently the specialist, the patient investigator of biological facts. He i 
was the discoverer of the place and power of natural selection in the transformation of species. What Lyell did in the sphere of 
geology in discovering the forces now at work which produced the earth’s crust, Darwin did in the sphere of life. In the selective 
human agencies now operative in the breeding of horses, cattle and birds, and in the culture of fruit and flowers, he found the clew 
to the agency of natural selection operative in all ages, securing the survival of favored individuals in the struggle for existence, 
and producing the whole successive series of living forms. This was his great and original cuntribution to the doctrine of evolution, 
and it ranks him as one of the greatest scientists of the world. 


HERBERT SPENCER: the philosopher of the sciences. In an age when statesmen were organizing the different and separate 
states into republics and consolidating colonies into empires, when the captains of industry were combining their competing plants 
and consolidating their separate interests, there came this man with the genius for organizing the various departments of science 
and the manifold truths of modern knowledge. He was the formulator of the great law of evolution. His distinctiun is that he has 
showed how the very universe from star dust to man evolves in accordance with law. 

Great as the philosopher of the sciences, he was heroic as a student, audacious in the all-comprehensiveness of his conception, 
persistent in his large pursuits in spite of ill health, undeterred by obstacles almost insurmountable, not diverted by the 
antagonisms of his enemies, unswerving in his orbit when fame brought him the applause of the people, renouncing many of the 
supreme blessings of life that he might attain the prize of the high calling of his great intellectual interests. 





These four scientists were friends in their days upon the earth, an¢ now when they are dead they should not be separated in 
Though dead they still speak to us of the greatness of truth, and proclaim their faith that it and 


Wisdom is justified in these four of her children. 


our memory, gratitude and honor. 
it alone will prevail. 


the new Education Act in England is 6,772. 
Among them are several clergymen who have 
been sent to prison. Public opinion, says the 
Liberal leader, Mr. Asquith, is rapidly becom- 
ing dominant that sectarian strife shall end, 
and people are making up their minds “‘ first 
to see that provision is made for an effective 
education being brought within the reach of 
every English child, and secondly to see that 
a public service carried on at the public cost 
shall be conducted in accordance with that 
method of representative popular control 
which we in this country are in the habit of 
applying wherever money taken from the 
people’s pockets is expended for the people’s 
benefit.” 


It seems only a little while since we were 
welcoming Dr. F. E. Clark home from an ex- 
tended tour, but soon Godspeeds will be in 
order again in view of his projected trip to 
Australasia. He expects to sail from San 
Francisco Dec. 31, stopping a day in Honolulu 
and touching next at the Samoan Islands, 
where there are a number of Endeavor Sucie- 
ties. He is due at Auckland, New Zealand, 
Jan. 20, where a vigorous month’s campaign 
has been planned with meetings at the large 
centers. After a brief stop in Tasmania he 
will push on to Sidney, Brisbane, Melbourne 
and other important cities in Australia. 
Thence he will sail in April for England, stop- 
ping possibly fur a few days in South Africa, 
and reaching London May 20, in season for 
the great British Endeavor convention, which 
promises to be one of the largest ever held. 
Before returning to America late in June he 
will visit Sweden and France. Dr. Clark is 
getting a record fully equal to that of the 
Apostle Paul as respects missionary journey- 
ings and like him he leaves a blessing where- 

-ever he goes. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Pastor of Greater Boston Called to Turkey 

It is rather unusual for an Armenian who 
has found a place to work in this country to 
desire to return to his own land and people. 
But the pastor of the Clarendon Hills Con- 
gregational church is an exception. He is a 
graduate of Robert College and came to Amer- 
ica to continue his.studies with the purpose 
to return. Hegraduated from Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary and for the past five years 
has held his present pastorate. Now he has 
accepted a call to be his father’s successor as 
pastor of the evangelical Armenian church 
in Constantinople. His father was a greatly 
respected and useful minister, and we learn 
from Dr. J. L. Barton, President Tracy of 
Anatolia College, Marsovan, and others who 
know the field that Mr. Schmavonian’s op- 
portunity is a large one, while his ministerial 
associates in this country speak confidently of 
his fitness for it. As his salary has been only 
$800 per year and is to be about the same in 
his new field, his friends hope to secure for 
him a sum sufficient to move his family and 
goods to Constantinople. Rev. Dr. Henry N. 
Hoyt of Hyde Park receives contributions for 


this purpose. 
Christmas in the Tenement 


There are Christmas trees at the club, 
settlement, Salvation Army barracks and 
Sunday school, but not one of these takes 
the place of the Christmas tree at* home. 
And because the residents connected with the 
South End House of Boston who have the hap- 
piness of the tenement boy and girl at heart 
realize this they are trying more and more to 
make Christmas a day when here as elsewhere 
the families shall enjoy the day together in 


their own rooms. It requires loving tact to 
compass this, but the measure of the success 
of the settlement ideal lies in the sympathetic 
intimacy established between the residents 
‘and their neighbors. 

Each resident has her own friends and she 
begins to lay her plans weeks before hand. 
She takes the eldest boy or girl of the family 
into her confidence. Together they go down 
town and choose little remembrances for 
father, mother, sisters and brothers. Then 
come the weeks of important secrecy, the 
evenings when they wrap and label the gifts. 
The trimming of the little tree is an event in 
which all the family take part. 

On the night of nights a real Santa Claus, 
white-whiskered, rotund and jolly, finds his 
way in a charmingly mysterious fashion to 
each one of these blazing trees, sings his song, 
makes his jest and passes on. 

Sometimes when the families are small, two 
or three celebrate together, but always the 
home spirit is dominant. As for the resident 
she is there as a friend and a neighbor, who 
loves and is loved. 


Perfecting Puritanism 


Rev. Daniel Evans gave a carefully pre- 
pared paper at the Monday Ministers’ Meeting 
upon this seasonable topic. It was a message 
for the man who mourns the present and ever 
exalts the good old days, as well as for those 
who have cut out the Puritan era from their 
histories: Considering Erasmus, Luther and 
Calvin as supplying the background, the spirit 
of Puritanism was analyzed, and its fruitage 
in men, Church and State graphically por- 
trayed. The perfecting of this force is the 
task of our age. It should be emancipated 
from its body of death, fleeing its Calvinism, 
its ecclesiasticism and its Sabbatarianism. 


Wiiad 
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The Hymn from Heaven 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in whom he is well 
pleased. 

Thus did the heavenly messengers sing 
to the wondering shepherds, in announc- 
ing the birth of Bethlehem’s babe. 

Did the inhabitants of heaven enjoy be- 
ing sent with messages to this earth? 
Often it must have seemed like going 
from a bright, peaceful home into the 
cold night with its black rain and boister- 
ous wind. To plunge, even for a moment, 
into earth’s sin-polluted, sorrow-laden at- 
mosphere, must have made them shrink. 
As we turn the pages of the Bible we see 
them performing their errands faithfully, 
but never with song. How could they 
sing, for in almost every case their task 
was grievous, or their visit unappreciated. 

Notice how they are pictured : Cherubim 
must stand in Eden as guards against the 
guilty Adam and Eve whose punishment 
was banishment; angels hastening to 
warn Lot are threatened with indignities ; 
one with drawn sword checks Balaam in 
his journey and compels him to utter mes- 
sages distasteful to him; another found 
his word doubted by Gideon ; while still an- 
other must write on the wall the ominous 
words, ‘‘Thou art weighed in the balances 
and art found wanting ’’—not altogether 
joyful experiences, these. 

The heavenly heralds were too heavy- 
hearted to sing on earth; until they came 
to tell the birth of the manger babe, the 
Prince of Peace. Now their hearts are 
lightened ; now it’ is easy for them to 
burst into rapturous song, and for the first 


By Rev. Edwin Hallock Byington 


time in long centuries the angels felt like 
singing as they came to earth. 

Who constituted this celestial choir? 
Angels, seraphim, cherubim. Was that 
all? The Scripture says: ‘‘ And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God.”” To the 
Mount of Transfiguration came Moses and 
Elijah and spake of Christ’s death. May 
we not suppose that when the words con- 
cerned his birth, others of those who on 
earth had served the Lord may have come 
as part of that heavenly host? I love to 
picture in that celestial choir the sweet 
singers of old—Miriam, timbrel in hand, 
chanting a victory wrought, not by wrath- 
ful billows but by redeeming love; Deb- 
orah, rejoicing now not in the death Jael 
accomplished with hammer and nail, but 
in the life Mary gave humanity in the 
lowly manger; Jephthah’s daughter, the 
echo of whose music now was to be not 
death but life; Hannah, rejoicing more 
than at Samuel’s birth and singing, ‘‘ Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given’’; 
and David, his mighty soul moved to 
supernal ecstacy, his celestial harp inspir- 


ing cherubim and seraphim, as he sang’ 


the song of David’s Sonand David’s Lord. 
In a multitude of the heavenly host, there 
must have been room for these. And 
would they have been content to tarry 
behind, and would the angels have said 
them nay? Surely not. 

This hymn from heaven had two verses. 
The theme of the first verse was what 
this birth would bring to heaven, ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest.’”” Weusually limit 


our thoughts of Christ’s work to what he 
accomplished on earth; but his incarnate 
ministry changed heaven as well. Earth 
is not what it was before Christ’s incarna- 
tion: heaven is not what it was before 
his earthly life. He wrought the trans- 
formation of heaven as well as the refor- 
mation of earth. That incarnate life filled 
heaven with a new and radiant glory, such 
as the angels never had seen, such as had 
not shone in all the eternities. Artists 
frequently paint the star of the East with 
all its rays streaming down to the earth, 
but such is an imperfect representation, 
for its rays of light streamed into heaven 
as well. 

Consider the glory revealed ‘‘in the 
highest’’ by Christ’s incarnation and re- 
demptive work. The glory of God’s maj- 
esty had been shining since eternity: the 
glory of his creatorship had blazed into 
dazzling splendor with the first creative 
word: the glory of his sovereign reign 
over men and angels long had been 
manifest; and the divine love had been 
glowing in the countless gifts of his prov- 
idence. But Christ once said, ‘‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’”’ The 
greatest glory is that radiating from sac- 
rificial love. This now was revealed in 
the highest. The splendor of a divine 
sacrificial lovenow broke from the throne 
of God, flashed from dome to dome, and 
leaped from arch to arch. 

The redemptive passion always had 
been in the divine heart, but now it was 
revealedin fullness. At last was disclosed 
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in heaven, by this life on earth, 
heaven’s greatest glory. Now 
also was assured the glory of the 
Lamb. The Son had a glory with 
the Father before the world was, 
but he was to return with a new 
glory. Weare taught plainly that 
the splendor of Christ’s enthrone- 
ment after his incarnation was 
due not only to his sonship, but 
to the experiences of his incarnate 
existence. He was to change 
heaven by brightening it with 
what it never had known, the 
glory of a Redeemer. 

As we read Revelation’s account 
of heaven, there is. apparent a tri- 
umphant tone, because of victory 
over sin and sorrow, over death 
and the grave, a conqueror’s song. 
There is manifest also a tone of 
gratitude, appreciation of a de- 
liverance wrought, the song of 
salvation. The glory of this tri- 
umph and of this gratitude were 
made possible by this birth in 
Bethlehem; without which this 
triumphant temper, this gladness 
of gratitude would have been im- 
possible ‘‘in the highest.” 

Think over the figurative ex- 
pressions, the mansions Christ 
has gone to prepare, the jewels 
gathered by the Master, pillars 
in the temple of our God. Picture the 
countless throng of the white-robed, the 
palms waving like the myriad leaves of 
a mighty forest, and listen to the song, 
the new song, with its glad volume that 
makes the vaults of heaven ring. 

All this glorification and enrichment of 
heaven flowed from Bethlehem’s manger. 
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Plockhorst’s Angel and the Shepherds 


Marvelous the changes wrought in heaven 
by the redemption. Possibly they are 
greater, certainly more enduring, than 
those accomplished on earth. What won- 
der that the heavenly hymn began with 
“Glory to God in the highest.” 

Their second verse was concerning 
‘‘peace on earth.’’ Wonderful must be 
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peace, if angels thus characterize 
Christ’s gift to earth. It must be 
more than the mere absence of 
strife, more than the calm of a 
cloudless sky, of an unruffled sea; 
something different from these. 
Christ said, ‘‘My peace I give 
unto you,’ the peace of a man 
who had not where to lay his 
head, the peace of the one who 
was betrayed, denied, misjudged, 
scorned, scourged, rejected, cruci- 
fied. See the gull soaring serenely 
beneath the tempest clouds, or 
floating with folded wings on the 
billows of the turbulent ocean; 
there is a picture of peace. It 
is not a matter of surroundings, 
but of the spirit within. 

Paul caught the echo of this 
song, and opens every one of his 
epistles with reference to peace, 
which, with grace, forms the 
golden thread of two strands, 
which binds his epistles with their 
varying emphasis on different 
truths. And singing with Silas 
in prison, he exemplified it. 

Peace is peculiarly a heavenly 
gift; the world cannot give it, 
the world cannot take it away; 
it is the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding. Peace 
for those in whom he is well 
pleased. We must make ready to re- 
ceive it, but after all it is not one of 
the earnings of life, but a gift from our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Hast thou this peace 
in all fullness; then art thou well sup- 
plied. Dost thou lack it; then art thou 
poor indeed, even though thou seemest 
rich. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 27.—Jan. 2. An Optimist’s Mis- 
sionary Meeting. Isa. 60: 1-5. 

What would a pessimist’s missionary meet- 
ing be like? Probably pessimists wouldn’t 
hold any. It would be a contradiction of 
terms. Did you ever know a thorough-going 
believer in, or worker for missions who was a 
pessimist? The croakers and the grumblers 
are not the persons who go to the front and 
take their places on the firing line. They are 
not the persons at home who proclaim firmly 
yet modestly their belief in missions and try 
to infuse into their sluggish fellow-Christians 
the same enthusiasm. Talk with one, and 
while he may confess that it is hard work to 
get a mission study class in his church or 
secure a large attendance upon missionary 
meetings, he will tell you that he has not lost 
heart touching the great movement itself. Or 
talk with the average returned missionary 
and you will find that his only discouragement 
arrives from the problems created by his very 
successes and his inability to enter the doors 
of opportunity about him. 





The statistical argument may be adduced “to 
buttress hope. The present fruitage of be- 
tween four and five millions of native com- 
municants and adherents may not seem large 
compared with the billion and a half of people 
now living on the face of the globe, but at the 
end of the third Christian century there were 
not as many nominal Christians in all the 
world as there are today actual Protestant 
converts and-adherents from’ other - faiths. 
There are districts in India where the:popula- 
tion is making no perceptible gain, where the 


native Christians are increasing at the rate of 
fifty per cent. 





But figures do not begin to tell the story. 
Of course it does mean much that there are 
today in India 400,000 professing Christians 
in Japan perhaps 40,000, in China over 100,000. 
If each of these converts wins one or if some 
of them like Paul, or Paton, or Moody, win 
seores, the rate of advance during the next 
century will be much more rapid. But no 
figures can tell how Christianity is permeat- 
ing the life of distant countries, elevating the 
moral standard, lifting women to the place 
where she ought habitually to dwell, doing 
away with old and unwholesome customs, 
changing social ideals, affecting the laws and 
coloring the entire social fabric. Japan is a 
remarkable illustration of a fairly Christian- 
ized country, even though not more than one 
in athousand of its inhabitants is a professing 
Christian. When the late Maltbie Babcock 
made his last trip to the Orient he referred to 
the great structural and molecular changes 
going on in the Orient as a result of missions. 





The very genius of Christianity presupposes 
triumph. It was never meant to be confined 
to one region or one race. It leaps from con- 
tinent to continent. It is self-propagating. 
It is the best thing in the way of a religion 
that the world has ever seen. It meets, as no 
other religious system does, the universal in- 
stincts of the human heart in every clime. It 
has tremendous power of adaptation but its 
vitality is unimpaired from age to age. 





And if you want anything more to make you 
exultant, touching this matter of missions, get 
down to. the roots of your own Christian life 
and think what:a precious possession your 


-éwn' religion is.’ When one takes ithe*dimen-. . 


sions of his own faith squarely and thoroughly 


and realizes its worth to him, he then becomes 
most hopeful regarding its universal spread. 


Christmas Carol 


When Christ in Bethlehem was born, 

The winter night seemed rosy morn; 

So bright the stars men thought ’twas day— 
The world in golden beauty lay; 

And yet one star in splendor there, 

Than all the rest more heavenly fair, 

The Magi to the manger drew. 


Then holy peace o’er all the earth, 
Proclaimed the blessed Saviour’s birth; 
Together lamb and lion fed; 

Calf, wolf, and bear were gently led 

By little children; leopards lay 

Beside the timid kids all day; 

There, fangless, basked the serpents too. 


As shepherds watched their flocks by night, 

Bright angels from the world of light, 

With music filled the trembling air, 

And God himself seemed everywhere. 

“ Be not afraid,” they cried, “ for see! 

It is God’s holy Jubilee, 

With peace on earth, good will to you!” 
—Frederic Rowland Marvin, From the Itatian. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Dec. 20-26. Christmas Giving and 

Receiving. Acts 30: 35; John 3: 11-18. 

The gift festival. Its origin; God’s gift to man. 
Its celebration; man’s gift toman. Its perfect ful- 
fillment; man’s gift to God. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 916.] 





Life.isnot\so.short but there is always time 
for courtesy.— Emerson. 





—~—— 


asaesase 
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PART Il. 


‘* Already it®was dark, but the courtier 
sped wpon his errand and before the fifth 
hour of the night, the seventy were 
seated on the great divan that sweeps 
round the hall, the high priest in the 
midst, and at either end a scribe. 

“*Let the king know,’ said the high 
priest, ‘that we await his com- 
mand.’ So I ran to carry the 
message; and the monarch, rising 
on his elbow from the couch where 
he was tossing, pointed me to a 
parchment lying on a table near, 
whereon these words were writ- 
ten: ‘The king will know where 
the Christ is to be born.’ With 
the mandate I hastened to the 
Hall of Counsel, and the high 
priest read the message. One af- 
ter another of the doctors and the 
elders quickly said: ‘It is Bethle- 
hem of Judah.’ And the scribe, 
at the order of the high priest 
wrote upon the king’s parchment 
the word of the prophet: ‘And 
thou, Bethlehem, land of Judah, 
art in no wise least among the 
princes of Judah; for out of thee 
shall come forth a governor which 
shall be shepherd of my people 
Israel.’ This I was bidden to carry 
to the king. He caught it from 
my hand and seanned it eagerly; 
then bade me return and say that 
the king’s desire was granted and 
that the council was free to go. 
Lighting their torches and their 
lanterns the seventy departed to 
their homes and all was still. 

“Tt was the noon of night when 
they went forth, and I sought my 
couch but found no sleep. My 
mind was filled with the strange 
things that I had seen and heard, 
and I was pondering the answer of 
the Sanhedrin, and putting with it 
something that had happened not 
many days before. For one morn- 
ing, my father had sent me upon 
an errand to my grandmother 
Anna, whom they call the proph- 
etess and whose days were spent 
in the temple; and while I stood 
by her side there came into the 
court a venerable man followed 
by a young woman with a beauti- 
ful face, who bore in her arms a 
baby with large, wondering eyes. 
My grandmother turned suddenly, and 
stood silent for a moment before the 
mother, looking into the face of the child, 
who smiled upon her. ‘Thanks be to God!’ 
she cried. ‘If the spirit of wisdom have 
not departed from me, and if the sight of 
my old eyes deceive me not, this is He 
who shall redeem Israel!’ The people 
gathered about to hear the word of the 
prophetess, and the mother’s face kindled 
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with a strange light but she spake no 
word, I heard them call the man Joseph, 
and his wife Mary; and I knew that a 
husband and wife bearing that name 
were sojourning in the house of a kins- 
man of mine on the hill of old Bethlehem. 
As I drew near to my grandmother, who 
had taken the baby from his mother’s 
arms, he stretched forth his soft hand 





* Up, and get thee far hence” 


and laid it on my cheek, looking down at 
me so wistfully that my heart went out 
to him as never before to any baby. 
‘What is his name?’ I asked his mother. 
‘His name is Jesus,’ she answered gently ; 
and one who stood near answered, ‘God 
grant that he may become indeed the 
Saviour of his people.’ 

‘It was of this that I was thinking as 
1 lay upon the couch, after the council 


% 
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had departed.. I could not rid my mind of 
the belief that the Prince and Saviour, so 
long awaited, had come at last, and was 
now a babe in Bethlehem. And I knew 
that the wicked king would find him, if 
he could, and destroy him. At length I 
slept a troubled sleep, but not for long, 
for in the early dawn the courtier who 
had brought the tidings to Herod came to 
waken me. 

‘**Samuel,’ he said, ‘thou art a 
trusty lad; arise and go down to 
the Khan on the north side of the 
Tyropeon near the Damascus 
Gate, and say to the three Magians 
of whom thou hast heard that the 
king desirest their presence, and 
bids them come at once, and 
secretly, as they may, for the 
matter demandeth both haste and 
privacy.’ So I arose and went, and 
found the Magians and brought 
them to the king. Now again it 
was the fox and not the wolf that 
I saw in the royal apparel. 

““*Ve seek the new-born king 
of the Jews?’ he questioned. 

““«Thou hast spoken truth, my 
lord the king.’ 

***T, too, would find him. What 
sign of his appearing have ye 
seen?’ 

“««The star that heralds the com- 
ing of a great king hath arisen; 
following its light we have come 
hither.’ 

‘** When did the star arise?’ 

‘**Tt is now fifty days since first 
we saw it.’ 

***Go search for him in the City 
of David,’ whispered the king in 
a voice that hissed ; ‘and if ye find 
him, come again and bring me 
word that I may go and worship 
him also.’ 

‘“‘The wise men looked at one 
another and were silent; bowing 
low they departed from the royal 
presence. 

‘“‘All the day my heart was 
beating fast and my thoughts 
were tossed about like leaves in 
the wind of autumn. That the 
Magians would find the beautiful 
babe I did not doubt; would they 
return and tell the king? I trusted 
they would not. But even if they 
came not back, I knew that the 
tyrant would not rest until he had 
found the babe and had slain him. 
As the night drew on my head was like 
to burst with anxious dread. I begged 
my father to let me go forth unto the 
air; and I walked swiftly from the palace, 
down through the Upper City and across 
the bridge that leads to the temple. The 
Court of the Israelites was open and 
lamps burned dimly here and there; the 
sacred place was cool and quiet; I cast 
myself upon a bench in the shadow of a 
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pillar and tried to bring together the hap- 
penings of the hours just past. While 
there I mused, and prayed, for I needed 
light, it came to me, as in a flash, that I 
must go to Bethlehem. I heard no voice, 
as did Samuel of old; but I was no less 
certain than I knew God’s will. I rose 
and went forth into the night, passed 
quickly down to the Joppa Gate, and 
soon was speeding away to the south. 
It was moonlight and the way was not 
strange. I had often trodden it; for my 
kinsman, Elias, at whose house Joseph 
and Mary were sojourning, was near and 
dear to me, and were often passing to and 
fro. There were no noises save the low- 
ing of kine, and the bleating of sheep in 
distant pastures; now and then a night- 
bird flitted across my way. The forty 
furlongs were soon passed, and I found 
myself toiling up the hill through the 
terraced vineyards, and standing at length, 
before my kinsman’s house. For a mo- 
ment I paused at the outer gate to frame 
my speech, then knocked, not too loudly, 
and Elias came forth. 

“**Samuel, my son, what has brought 
thee hither in the dead of night?’ he 
demanded. 

““*HWush,’ I answered. ‘Is Joseph of 
Nazareth here, with Mary his wife, and 
the beautiful child? ”’ 

“* Vea,’ he answered; ‘What wouldst 
thou with them ?’ 

***T would speak with Joseph.’ 

** «7 will call him,’ 

***Nay, I must go to him. And no one 
must know; he must not know who Iam 
or whence I came. My life might pay the 
forfeit.’ 

***Thou art a wise lad,’ answered Elias; 
‘let it be as thou wilt. In the inner court 
thou shalt find them sleeping. The lamp 
burns low.’ 

**T passed into the court and stood at 
the portal of their sleeping-room, before 
which hung a curtain, which I parted 
softly, looking in. The old man lay upon 
the divan, with folded arms; the mother 
on a couch near by, with her baby on her 
breast. In the dim light I saw their 
beautiful faces. I drew near to Joseph 
and touched his brow with my palm, 
and he opened his eyes. I was stand- 
ing over him, clad in my white linen 
tunic, bareheaded, and pale, I doubt not, 
with anxiety. The old man did not rise; 
he seemed to know that some message 
had come to him. 

«Up, and get thee far hence on the 
morrow,’ I whispered, ‘for Herod seeks 
the young child’s life.” He made no an- 
swer, but gently inclined his head and 
closed his eyes for a moment, as if in 
prayer. Quickly and silently I drew back 
behind the curtain; even as its folds 
closed I saw him lifting up his head to 
look about him, but he saw me not. 

‘* My kinsman besought me to lie down 
and rest but I dared not. Then he brought 
me a bowlof goat’s milk and a few barley 
cakes, and I hastily drank the milk, and 
taking the cakes in my hand, with his 
blessing upon me, ran swiftly down the 
hill, praying Peace to his house. The dawn 
was reddening the sky above the hills of 
Moab, far away to the eastward, but my 
heart was light and my limbs were fleet; 
within an hour I stood before the Joppa 
Gate, and was soon in my room in the 
palace ready with the morning light for 
the work of the day. 
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‘‘What happened after that you know. 
The Magians never returned to Jerusalem. 
Herod waited, chafing and raging, for a 
few days, until persuaded that they had 
mocked and eluded him, he sent assassins 
to Bethlehem to kill all the young chil- 
dren of the little city; but the blessed 
Babe was beyond his reach. This was the 
last spasm of the king’s fury. As the 
wasp dies when it loses its sting, so this 
fiendish crime was his expiring madness. 
Not long afterward he perished, and the 
land was free from his blighting dominion. 

‘‘From my kinsman Elias I heard that 
Joseph and Mary returned by and by to 
Nazareth, where they have since been 
dwelling: from him, also, I heard of that 
beautiful Babe as he was growing up 
through childhood and youth. -Wise and 
true and strong of heart was he, as men 
bare record; there were those who saw 
in him the promise of a great prophet; 
but I never saw him after that night, 
when I looked upon him sleeping, in the 
dim lamplight, upon his mother’s breast, 
until I met him this morning in the gate. 
What Nathan has told us makes me hope 
that the wise men when they went to 
Bethlehem found what they sought: that 
the King has come for whom the people 
so long have waited—a King who shall 
reign in righteousness and rule in judg- 
ment—a man who shall be as a hiding 
place from the wind, and a covert frem 
the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry 
place; as the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land.”’ 

‘*But my father,” cries Nathan, ‘‘thou 
didst not tell us whither Joseph went 
with the mother and the child, on that 
morning after you warned him.” 

‘To Egypt—that was the story I heard.” 

‘*But what reason did he give for go- 
ing?”’ 

‘‘He told Elias in the morning that an 
angel had appeared to him in the night. ’’ 

** An angel?” 

“Yea, my son. Was it not an angel? 
An angel is a messenger—a messenger of 
God—whether in the body or out of the 
body it mattereth not. That night I 
know that I was God’s messcnger. So 
men might often be, if they were ready to 
run when they are sent.’’ 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 11 


Mrs. James L. Hill presided. Mrs. Lyman 
Baird and Miss Wingate of Chicago, repre- 
senting W. B. M. I., were warmly welcomed, 
bringing into close touch with this company 
in Pilgrim Hall the other group gathered at 
the same hour in the rooms ¢«f the Board of 
the Interior, united by a strong bond of faith, 
purpose and effort in a common cause. Miss 
Matthews of Auburndale, who goes soon to 
Mexicoas their missionary, is a new link in the 
chain that connects the two boards, and the 
missionaries in Cesarea mentioned in the cal- 
endar for the week also represent both boards. 

Miss Closson, recently of the girls’ school at 
Talas, which belongs to Cesarea station, told 
of a spiritual awakening reported in recent 
letters and of the thirty-eight preaching places 
where service is held every Sunday and special 
services in addition. Dr. and Mrs. Farns- 
worth who have returned to this country are 
much missed by the people among whom so 
large a part of their lives has been spent. 
Those who are now in the field find their 
hands more than full with the work which 
offers enlarging opportunities. 


‘heart of the matter with all of us. 
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The Daily Portion 
THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Dec. 20, Sunday. No Other Gospel.—Gal. 1: 

1-10. 

** No other good news.” There is a distinc- 
tion in religion between what suits and what 
pleases man. Paul’s good news of Christ 
crucified suited man’s need; a Christianity 
with the offense of the cross eliminated pleases 
men, though it cannot help their need. We 
receive all from Christ, that we may work it 
out into a Christlike career. With the di- 
luters and perverters of the gospel Paul was 
righteously indignant. Note the initial em- 
phasis on the sacrifice of Christ as the Fa- 
ther’s will. 


Dee. 21. Paui’s Conversion.—Gal. 1: 11-23. 

The note of Paul’s authority is that he de- 
rived it directly from Christ. ‘It pleased 
God to reveal his Son in me.’’ This is the 
We are 
led to Christ by the witness of testimony or 
by the authority of teachers, but our life is 
derived from him and is independent of inter- 
mediaries. But Paul’s independence did not 
exclude co-operation. We are born from 
above (John 3: 4, margin) but we are born 
tion the family of the children of God. 


Dec. 22. Resisting the Judaizers.—Gal. 2: 1-11. 

Humanly speaking Christianity had the 
narrowest of escapes from becoming a mere 
Jewish sect. These troublers of the Galatian 
church were blindly trying to make it so. 
Note that the first of these Jerusalem pillars 
was not a member of the twelve, but James 
the Lord’s brother, who in his lifetime had 
not believed in him. It would be of the high- 
est interest to know how Jesus revealed him- 
self to this unbelieving brother and made him 
a pillar of the church. 


Dec. 23. Living through Christ.—Gal, 2: 11-21. 

We must always watch. Even after his ex- 
perience with Cornelius Peter was led astray. 
Note again that the heart of the question for 
Paul is the sacrifice of Christ which super- 
sedes the old way of an impossible obedience. 
It is not that righteousness is transferred— 
that could not be without a merging of indi- 
vidualities, but Christ by the cross opened a 
new and possible way toward righteousness. 


Dee. 24. Christian Freedom.—Gal. 5: 1, 13-25. 

Freedom is the test as well as the glory of 
Christians. It is so in all the ways of life. 
Leisure is a great test of men. The use a 
man makes of evenings and vacations is likely 
to show and determine what stuff he is made 
of. Freedom is sifting Americans. It has 
sifted and is still sifting American Negroes. 
To walk by the Spirit is to walk away from 
the perils of our Christian freedom. 


Dee. 25. Christmas Day—The Angel’s Song.— 

Luke 2: 1-20. 

This is not a general, but an individual 
peace. It is no contradiction of Christ’s 
prophecy of tribulation, but a foreshadowing 
of his ‘“‘ Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you.” The Christian’s portion—his 
best Christmas gift—is peace of heart in the 
midst of the necessary troubles of the world. 
But it is also the peace of a family into which 
all men are invited. Many who would find it 
hard to spend a lonely Christmas, are tempted 
to imagine Christ without in the same thought 
remembering his brotherhood. So Mary and 
his brothers came to take him from the world’s 
service back to their own narrow home. 


Dec. 26. Sowing and Reaping.—Gai. 6: 1-18. 

Every one of us is building in the unseen 
world. Make that commonplace so vivid to 
your own soul that it will affect your wishes 
and your choices. Now all is hidden in the 
mist, some day the real building of our lives 
will be visible to every one. Note Paul’s con- 
siderate gentleness in discipline and his warmth 
of heart in personal greetings. 
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How the Christ Child Came to Jimtown 


The sharp crack of pistol shots broke across 
the still, cold night and with an impatient 
movement the Jimtown parson threw his book 
on the table and leaned toward the fire, resting 
his moody face between his hands. It was 
Christmas Eve and he was reading the Christ- 
mas Carol, but the story med to deep 
his unrest. ‘‘It was too simple in those 
days,” he muttered; for the curse was on him, 
the night was rife with fancies and memories 
of other days, vivid and alluring, crowded in 
upon him. 

The pine knots in the deep fireplace burned 
furiously, and the red flame rushing up the 
wide-throated chimney sang low of love and 
grief. 

A muffled knock roused him, but before he 
could answer it, a burly black-whiskered 
man entered. “ Hell’s been raised down at 
Soapy’s, Parson,’’ he said, ‘‘an’ they want 
ye.” And stamping off the snow he walked 
to the fire, holding out his 
hands to the warm blaze, 
while the parson put on his 
arctics and took down his 
heavy ulster. He stopped to 
throw another log on the fire, 
then together they went out, 
the short man leading. It was 
bitter cold. The hills and 
somber divide were draped 
and choked with snow. 
Through the velvet canopy 
which stretched over the 
shadowy peaks the glittering 
siars receded to the outposts 
of creation, while the low 
hanging planets throbbed 
with fire. Just across the 
gulch Mammoth Mountain 
rolled up and touched the 
sky, its vast white flank re- 
flecting their pale beams and 
the first faint light of the 
rising moon ran along its 
timbered crest. A few hun- 
dred feet below, lost in the 








lonely hills, the camp swung 
its arc lamps in a pool of 
darkness. The parson’s com- 
panion hurried down the trail, 
and the parson followed after. At the foot 


of the mesa the trail ran under a snow- 
burdened pine and as the burly man passed 
it a woman stepped out from its shadow and 
fell in behind him. She walked easily through 
the snow and the parson noted the graceful 
outlines of her figure. 

A gust of foul, hot air rushed into the faces 
of the three as Burns opened the door and they 
entered Soapy Smith’s Saloon. The pine 
branches with which the room was profusely 
decorated were the visible sign of the season, 
without which the men gathered there would 
have experienced a feeling of deprivation. 
For it was Christmas that had drawn them 
from the hills and the lonely gulches. 

Men were present who in three months’ 
time had not seen a human face, their sole 
companion being a dog or a burro; and up 
from their subterranean haunts the miners 
bad come, eager, human, to have a good social 
time and to spend ali their money in having 
it. Spectacular cowboys from the valley 
clumped around with big clanking spurs, 
chaps, sombreros and uncut hair. ‘ Bad” 
men who carried their ‘‘ guns’’ conspicuously 
and looked “‘ bad,” quiet desperadoes, gam- 
blers, lawyers, business men, renegade preach- 
ers, honest men, rascals, sharpers, clods and 
simpletons, all yielding to an imperative im- 
pulse, had come together to rejoice in the name 
of Christmas; and when the crowd parted to 
admit the new comers the parson saw the 
scared faces of the painted women who were 
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huddled at the doors of the dance hall which 
opened off the saloon. 

On the fluor lay a man in his shirt sleeves, 
his head pillowed on his own rolled up coat, 
while from a hole in his side the blood ran 
over the floor and settled in a pool that darkly 
reflected the glow of the red-hot stove. The 
doctor was bending over him, and with some 
impatience the wounded man said, “‘ Well, 
Allen, what is it?” 

The doctor straightened up, and, speaking to 
the parson rather than to the man or woman, 
said quietly, ‘‘ He’ll die very soon.”’ 






“The night was rife with fancies” 


** You’re sure of that?’”’ The wounded man 
spoke harshly. 

**Yes,’”’ answered the doctor, looking down 
attheman. “ It’sa dead sure thing, Ogilvie,’”’ 
and a curious note of sympathy came into his 
voice. 

The silence was unbroken save by the sput- 
tering are lamps, which threw a ghastly glare 
over the scene. The parson, who was watch- 
ing the crowd, suddenly stepped forward, with 
upraised hand, for it made an almost imper- 
ceptible movement toward a white-haired, boy- 
ish looking fellow who was bound to a chair by 
alariat. The sheriff drew his big 44, and over 
the effeminate face of his prisoner crept an 
ugly sneer and his pale eyes flashed contempt 
and hatred. 

But the man on the floor spoke, ‘‘ Parson, 
we want you to marry us, and the doctor says 
you'll have to hurry.”’ He laughed recklessly. 
A spasm of pain wrenched him. When it was 
passed, he turned to the woman, ‘‘Are you 
ready, Margaret?’’ 

She stood as if frozen; the rich color in her 
face receded. She tried to speak but was un- 
able to make any sound. The man’s breath 
was coming hard—it sounded like death. 

Just then at the lower end of the room there 
was a stir. The crowd parted, and down 
through the lane thus formed came a girl of 
eight or nine years. She had come from the 
upper rooms, and over her nightdress was 
thrown a warm blue robe which she held 
closely, and above her sweet, childish face 


her fair hair tossed in curls. Yet, in her 
free, long-limbed movements, and the direct 
gaze with which she swept the scene, there 
was audacity; while the look which crept into 
her face as she glanced from one to another 
of the circle seemed to belong to the future, 
as for an instant the baby eyes grew old and 
very sad. She stood perfectly still, however, 
and the woman, gasping, said, ‘I’m ready.” 

“Hugh, wilt thou take this woman to be 
thy wedded wife? ’’ 

“Yes,” he answered hoarsely, without tak- 
ing his eyes off the child. 

** Margaret, wilt thou take this man to be 
thy wedded husband?” 

Without removing her eyes from the par- 
son’s face she whispered, ‘‘ Yes.’ 

“I, therefore, by the authority vested in me 
by the commonwealth, declare you to. be law- 
fully married, husband and wife, to which 
may God add his blessing. Amen.’ The par- 
son’s voice intoned across the 
waiting crowd, holding them 
very quiet. 

Then, simply, the parson 
opened a small, flexible Tes- 
tament and began to read: 


And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night. 

And lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them; and they 
were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto 
them, Fear not: for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to 
all peuple. 

For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign 
unto you; Ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising 
God, and saying— 


as he read the matchless words his voice deep 
ened and thrilled with feeling, his lithe body 
swayed, and with a cry of exultant convic- 
tion which carried to every heart he almost 
chanted the words: 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in whom he 
is well pleased. 


And his listeners were confounded because 
that each one heard the word in his own 
tongue in his own language wherein he was 
born. And the lines of the sordid saloon 
faded away and the man and the woman and 
the child and al] the rough men were out in 
the white night, under the frozen stars and 
down the cold heights of Mammoth came 
stealing the ravishing melody which once 
trembled across the Judean hills, and to the 
group, broken, distressed, humbled, as of 
yore, the Christ Child came. 

In memories of love he came to all, in memo- 
ries of sacrifices made and of burdens borne; 
in the piercing cry of a father: ‘‘ Would God I 
had died for thee, my son, my son!” in the 
silent, long night-weeping of a mother for 
the man-child whom she had nursed on her 
bosom, in the mystery and dominion of life 
and of death he came, swinging back the 
gates of heaven until once again the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them and they 
were sore afraid, and bearded men, strong 
and wicked, broke down and wept with sor- 
row and remorse. 
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The dying man felt it and opened his eyes 
again. The woman shrank piteously before 
them. 

** Will you let the little one kiss me?” he 
said softly to her. ‘‘ Right and wrong are all 
mixed up, Margaret; I can’t straighten out 
anything now.’’ He stopped to gain control 
of himself. ‘‘ Burns will give you and the 
little one my half of the mine. It belongs to 
you and I can’t do anything else that is right. 
But let her kiss me, Margaret. Then perhaps 
I can believe the story of the Christ Child.” 
In his yearning was infinite pathos. 

The woman hesitated; then the white hard- 
ness went out of her face, her body relaxed 
its rigidity as with a low cry she sank by 
his side, her bowed face in her hands, sob- 
bing wildly, ‘‘ Forgive me, O forgive me, for- 
give me!” . 

With a mighty effort the dying man tried to 
draw her to himself, while into his face came 
a new light. Then he held his other hand out 
toward the child. 

**Parson, will you pray for us?” his voice 
was faint. 

The parson bowed his head and immediately 
every hat was off. 

**Q Father,’’ the parson prayed, *‘ Thou 
who didst send the Christ Child, and who to- 
night dost send him once more as a token of 
love and forgiveness, we know not why thou 
art well pleased in us, for we all have sinned 
bitterly and have gone a long way from home. 
But we are tired and sorry and very lonely, 
and we want to be forgiven and helped. For- 
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children like flowers lie broken by the way, 
if godly and sober fathers go down the dark 
road in stern sorrow, and O, Our Father in 
heaven, if we can relieve any of this pain, this 
night help us because of Christ who comes. 
Break the shackles of sin which bind us, the 
power of habits which destroy; conquer silly 
pride, and give us hearts forgiving and very 
tender; show us the right and help us do it, 
for we are poor, weary children who need 
Thee very much. Amen.’’ 

The parson’s voice was tender and pleading. 
He had forgotten himself, and in his heart he 
carried the burden of all those who stood with 
him before God, and of all those who bevause 
of these suffered. 

And as he ceased speaking the crowd stood 
hushed in awe, for more searching than the 
cold of the high mountains, was the chill 
breath of the Angel of Death who passed 
through their midst. 

The parson broke the silence again, ‘* Men,” 
he said, “this is Christmas and we have 
heard the story of God’s gift tous. He gave 
us the best he had. He didn’t hire somebody 
to come; he came himself. We were a pretty 
hard lot to risk a little child among; but God 
took the chances, and although we crucified 
him, he gave his life willingly for us. You 
have gathered tonight for a good time, because 
it is Christmas; but the Christmas spirit ought 
to make us think for others. Isn’t there some 
one you can make happy tonight? You know 
the homes back there—a mother is there, who, 
while you enjoy yourselves, is on her knees 








* With a low cry she sank by his side” 


give this man who has sinned; and this 
woman, Lord, and lay thy hand upon the 
head of the little child, and hold them in thy 
love. May this hour of terrible death become 
the way of eternal life for them. Help all of 
us who stand before Thee, Our Father; and if 
on this Christmas night hearts out yonder 
are breaking for our wrong, if mothers are 
weeping sore, if wives listen through the long 
night for footsteps that never come, if little 
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before God; you can remember when as a 
little fellow you knelt beside her, your heart 
was full of Christmas and you were eager for 
the morning, but when you looked into that 
mother’s eyes you forgot everything except 
that she was praying that you might grow 
into good true manhood. O men, it’s a long 
time gone, but it is as yesterday to that old 
mother who tonight on her knees is pleading, 
pleading for her boy. Sheis thinking of you 
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as her baby boy, pure and sweet, who knelt 
at her knee. She can’t think of you as big 
and bearded and wicked, and tonight she 
doesn’t know where you are and O, her heart 
is breaking. Can’t we do something for her 
and for all the others who are suffering? 
Let’s each one send a Christmas gift to some 
one. If you’ll give me the name and address 
and the money I’ll mail it to each one with a 
message and then you will write home, too.’’ 

It was simply done: Cayuse Joe was the 
first man who stepped out, laying a handful 
of silver on the table. 

“T’m an old broken down Cayuse, Parson, 
an’ I ain’t no mother livin’; but my daughter’s 
got a leetle feller, she’s called him Joe, an’ I 
want him to think Sandy Claws is broke loose, 
so send it alorg.”’ 

The next man was a stalwart miner, full- 
bearded and rough in appearance, but his deep 
voice trembled as he said quietly: “‘ I swore to 
God I’d never make a sign, but I guess you’re 
right. You needn’t sign any name, though,” 
and he turned away hurriedly. 

**That’s my mother you wuz talkin’ about, 
Parson,” and Big John who drove the Bach- 
elor Stage up over the wildest bit of road in 
the Rockies, broke down and blubbered. 
‘** She doesn’t know where I am, an’ hasn’t fer 
ten years.” And he drew his coat sleeve across 
his grizzled face, then suddenly stood erect, 
looking around with a flash of fire in his eyes; 
but the other men were getting out money, 
and writing addresses, and John carefully un- 
tied the long sack in which he carried his 
wealth and dumped the heap, silver and bills, 
onto the table. 

All night long beside the roaring fire in his 
lonely cabin the Jimtown parson wrote. The 
searching cold crept stealthily in, but his 
heart was warm and peace had come to him. 
When day broke over the snow-bound camp 
a flock of white-winged messengers flew out 
across the hills, and to the distant places of 
the earth they carried hope and joy. 


A Christmas Folk-Song 


The little Jesus came to town; 

The wind blew up, the wind blew down; 
Out in the street the wind was bold; 

Now who would house Him from the cold? 


Then opened wide a stable door, 

Fair were the rushes on the floor; 

The Ox put forth a hornéd head: 

** Come, little Lord, here make Thy bed.” 


Uprose the Sheep were folded near: 
“Thou Lamb of God, come, enter here.’’ 
He entered there to rush and reed, 

Who was the Lamb of God indeed. 


The little Jesus came to town; 

With ox and sheep He laid Him down; 

Peace to the byre, peace to the fold, 

For that they housed Him from the cold! 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


A Christmas Question 


What can you give for Christmas? 
It is not the gift that’s brought, 
But the love that goes with the giving, 
The faith and the happy thought 
That fills the life with gladness 
And the eyes with unshed tears, 
That will warm the coldest winter 
Of the heart in future years. 


What can you give for Christmas? 
Just hold your tired hands still, 
For a gift that is hard of earning 
Its message does not fulfill. 
But a simple memory token 
Of love you can always send; 
That will breathe a silent greeting 
From the heart of friend to friend. 
—Annie L. Jack. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Two Indian Tales 


The American Indian has proved some- 
thing of a puzzle to our writers and his 
image in literature has often been dis- 
torted or falsely drawn. The advance 
in the sense of literary values in common 
things, together with the love of nature- 
study which characterizes our time, and 
the survival in the wilds of Canada of the 
little changed life of the aborigines have 
given new opportunity of study and char- 
acterization to our younger writers, of 
which two have availed themselves re- 
cently with notable success. 

Mr. Stewart White’s Magic Forest * is a 
nature fairy story of the most delightful 
kind. It is about a 
child, but not primarily 
a book for children. A 
small American boy, 
with his head full of 
imaginative pictures, 
walks out of the civil- 
ized life of the present 
century into the midst 
of an Indian environ- 
ment and travels with 
the Indians back and 
forth across the great 
Northern wilderness. 
How it happens and 
what he saw and ex- 
perienced is told with 
delightful simplicity of 
imagination and obser- 
vation. The book is 
beautifully made and 
the illustrations both in 
color and black’ and 
white are as fresh and 


original as they are 
closely. illustrative of 
the text. 


In Mr. Fraser’s Blood 
Lilies t an Indian lad is 
the hero. It also isa 
tale of the Northern 
woods. Athis birth the 
medicine man dreamed 
of brave deeds done in 
the month of ‘searlet 
lilies, under.a blood red 
moon, The story is full 
of the wild romance of 
the North and the 
pathos of ‘a vanishing 
race. The characters 
are well drawn—perhaps the best being the 
Scotch preacher, stern of face, but tender 
of heart; and The Ugly One, mother of 
Mas-ki-sis, whose passionate love for her 
son makes her heroic. 


The Celtic Twilight + 


Mr. Yeats’s presence in America as the 
protagonist of 4 new literary cult lends 
a special interest to this enlargement of 
his most characteristic volume. <Asacol- 
lection of current or recent myths and 
legends personally gathered in Ireland 
the work has a value and charm which 
is partly psychological and partly literary. 


*The Magic Forest, by Stewart Edward White. pp. 
146. Maemillan Co, $1.50. 


+The Blood Lilies, by W. A. Fraser. pp. 262. Chas: 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
+ The Celtic Twilight, by W. B. Yeats. pp. 235. Mac- 


millan Co, 


The Pilgrim Press 


“st, LUKE PAINTING THE PORTRAIT OF TITE MADONNA” 
Rogier van der Weyden, 1309-1464 


These are strange visions or imaginings 
to exist side by side with the gross ma- 
terial civilization of England. They ap- 
peal to the poetical in.our thought and 
we read them with an eerie sense of shar- 
ing in forgotten race experiences, 

Out of this material, however, the 
author has drawn the theory of life and 
motives for art which he is to proclaim 
among us. The Celtic twilight is not an 
ended age of myth and legend; it is the 
present experience of a richly endowed 
race. The fairies still live; the ghosts 
are still waiking; the spiritual and de- 
monic powers still hold intercourse with 
men; the difliculty is that our senses have 
ceased to be alive to their presence and 





responsive to their touch. To Mr. Yeats 
this borderland is the real home of art 
and the hope forits future. The world is 
full of symbols corresponding to real ex- 
periences and powers of the soul; and 
these are the proper language of art, 
Such a theory suffers from our wnac- 
quaintance with Irish names and terms 
of speech. It requires study and this its 
authorurges upon us. ‘I shall publish in 
a little while,’’ hesays, ‘‘a big book about 
the commonwealth of faéry, and. shall 
try to make it systematical and learned 
enough to buy pardon for this handful of 
dreams.’’ And again: ‘‘ What is literature 
but the expression of moods by the vehi- 
cle of symbol and incident? And are 
there not moods which need heaven, hell, 
purgatory and faéryland for expression, 
no less than this dilapidated earth?’ 
And yet again: ‘I believe when I am in 


From Jesus of Nazareth 


the mood that all nature is full of people 
whom we cannot see, and that some of 
them are ugly and grotesque and some 
wicked or foolish, but very many beauti- 
ful beyond any one we have ever seen, 
and that these are not far away when we 
are walking in pleasant and quiet places.”’ 

With these fragments from Mr. Yeats’s 
literary confession of faith, we leave his 
book, suggesting that it will be an indis- 
pensable as well as interesting introduc- 
tion to his publie utterances this winter. 


Books of Travel and the Wilds 


The days of exploration in wholly un- 
known lands seem numbered. Yet there 
is still room for strange 
adventure in unfamiliar 
conditions by narrative 
of personal experiences. 
Such is the story * of a 
search in Arctic Siberia 
for gold made by Wash- 
ington B. Vanderlip and 
reported from his narra- 
tive by Homer B. Hul- 
bert. The fact that the 
story was told and the 
writing accomplished in 
Seoul, Korea, suggests 
the Asiatic flavor of 
the narrative. The ex- 
ploration began at 
Viadivostok and _ ex- 
tended to the north- 
eastern point of Asia, 
as well as far inland. 
It was barren of results 
so far as mining in- 
terests are concerned, 
but we are richer by its 
wealth of information 
about strange tribes and 
customs and the prob- 
lems of Russian occu- 
pation and penal settle- 
ments. Mr. Vanderlip 
is a photographer and 
shares his pictures with 
us, and there is a clear 
map of the country ex- 
plored. 

Those who love the 
wilds will be delighted 
with the spirit of Stew- 
art Edward White’s 
story of camping and 
canoeing.t It is full of the life of the 
Candian wilderness, drawn with pen and 
pencil by loving observers out of the 
storehouse of their own experience. It is 
practical and helpful also in its counsels 
for camping and wood life. Those who 
only travel by the fireside will get lively 
glimpses of the edges of civilization and 
its pioneers and precursors as well as of 
the hardly touched Indian life of the 
great northern woods. Mr. Fogarty’s 
illustrations are wholly in the spirit of 
the text. 

The Painted Desert is the unwatered 
land of the far Southwest, with its 
strange mountains, highly-colored rocks 
and vast dry expanses of sand. Mr. 


*In Search of a Siberian Klondike, by Washington B. 
Vanderlip and Homer B. Hulbert. pp. 315. Century 
Co, $2.00 net. 

+The Forest, by Stewart Edward White. pp. 277. 
Outlook Co, $1.50 net, 
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Copyright, 190%, 
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James describes * the tribes which inhabit 
this region and has much that is interest- 
ing to tell us of a life which continues 
the beliefs and practices of a time before 
Columbus and Cortez. Much of the ma- 
terial is the result of individual investi- 
It is fresh and interesting and 
set forth with the enthusiasm of a dis- 
coverer. The origina) photographs of 
scenery and characters add to the vivid- 
ness of impression which the reader de- 
rives from the book. 


gation. 


RELIGION 
Jesus of Nazareth, with a Chapter on the 
Christ of Art, by Wm. E. Barton, D. D. pp. 558. 


Pilgrim Press. $2.50 net. 
Theauthor’s purpose of helpfulness we believe 
will be abundantly fulfilled in this popular 
life of Christ. His method appeals by distinct 
vision and liveliness of style. He often falls 
into a pleasant sermonic vein and not infre- 
quently declines difficulties in the interest of 
swift movement, while a visit to Palestine has 
enabled him to speak with eyesight knowledge 
of scenery and places. The lavish illustration 
is an interesting feature. After the biography 
follows a discussion of Jesus as art reveals 
him for which the illustrations range from the 
oldest to the newest sources—a rich but some- 
what undiscriminating abundance for the 
reader’s choosing. 

A Treatise of Reformation without Tarying 


for Anie, by Robert Browne. Paper. Cong. 
Union of England & Wales. 15 cents. 


The tirst English edition of Browne’s famous 
tract, from an American reprint. Of the orig- 
inal, printed in Holland in 1582, only three 
copies are known. A sketch of the author 
precedes the tract, also a reproduction of the 
title-page to the original edition of his works. 
The Lesson of Love, by J. R. Miller, D. D. pp. 
276. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 65 cents net. 
In Dr. Miller’s familiar devotional and horta- 
tory style, attractively presented by the pub- 
lishers. 
Select Notes on the International S. 8. Les- 
sons - 1 by Rev. F.N, Peloubet, D. D.. 
and M. A. Peloubet. pp. 358, W. A. Wilde Co. 
S1.25 
These notes have now attained to the thirtieth 
volume, which is equal tothe best of its prede- 
cessors. 
The Gist of the Lesson, by R. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 25 cents. 
LITERARY STUDIES 


A Reader’s History of American erase, 
enry 


A. Torrey. 


by Thomas Wentworth Higginson and ’ 
Waleott Boynton. pp. 327. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


The chapters of this delightful book were in 
substance originally delivered by Colonel Hig- 
ginson as a course of Lowell lectures in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Boynton has put them in shape for 
their present use, but in large part the first 


* The Indians of the Painted Desert Region, by George 
Whartor pp. 268. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00 
net 


James. 
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person singular 
of the experi- 
ence and remem- 
brance which 
marked the lec- 
tures has been 
retained. By 
eliminating all 
but the most 
significant 
names, by this 
vividness of per- 
sonal recoliec- 
tion and by the 
joint critical 
judgment of the 
authors there 
has resulted 
quite the most 
readable of all 
our many his- 
tories of Ameri- 
can literature. 
The book 
abounds in quot- 
able material. 
Without indors- 
ing all its judg- 
ments of value 
and proportion, we can heartily recommend 
it to our readers. Well-chosen facsimiles and 
illustrations a‘d to its interest and value, 
and there is a useful biographical supplement 
which includes most of the prominent Ameri- 
can contributors to pure literature. 


u Lesert Revion 


Backgrcunds of Literature by Hamilton 
Wight) Mabie. pp. 3802. Outlook Co. *2.00 
het, 


A study of the natural environment and liter- 
ary conditions which affected the imagination 
and genius of several well-known authors, 
among them Emersun, Irving, Whitman, 
Scott and Guethe. It is a series of pictures, 
each author standing out prominently against 
the background of landscape and personalities 
peculiarly his own, and which, to a greater or 
lesS degree, made him what he was. A beau- 
tiful holiday gift, which would be appreciated 
by readers generally. 


Copyright, 1003, G. P. Putnam ’s Sons 
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Pcems of Tennyson, chosen = edited bt 

uh introduction by Henry van Dyke. pp. 3 

Ginn & Co, 
A beautiful book in which the carefully se- 
lected poems are arranged in groups as: Melo- 
dies and Pictures, Ballads, Personal and Phil- 
oseuphic Voems, ete. The introduction gives 
us Tennyson’s Place in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and tells of his life, his methods of work, 
and his point of view—all written with the 
sympathetic insight of one who knows and 
luves the poet. 


£ongs from the Hearts of Women, by Nicho- 
las Smith. pp. 271. A. Co. MeClurg & Co., Chi- 


cago, 
One hundred famous hymns with biographical 
sketches of the writers. Mr. Smith takes his 
title rather lou-ely, including such poems as 
Miss Barbauld’s famous lines on life. Most 
of these poems are familiar but a few will 
be novelties to most readers uf the book. 


HISTORY 


Rome and the Renaissance, from the French 


ot Julian Klaczko. Authorized translation, 
John Dennie. pp. 886. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
23.50, 


The revival of architecture and learning, the 
discovery of ancient art treasures and the 
creation of new masterpieces during the pon- 
tifivate «f Julius Il. are here described in de- 
tail and with vivacity. The Jeading characters 
of the time, Michae angelo, Raphael, the fiery 
pope himself, are exceedingly lifelike, and 
the bneyancy and courage of the Renaissance 
are well conveyed. The volume is lavishly 
illustrated. 

Within the Pale, by Michael Davitt. 

A. s. Barnes & Co. 31.20 net. 
Mr. Davitt is one of the leaders of the Irish 
national party. After the massacres of Jews 
in Kishineff, he made a journey to Russia, and 
studied the facts for himself. In this book he 
has given us a history of the Russian Jew and 
the story from personal investigation of the 
massacres. The bovok is characterized by 
powerfully restrained feeling. It is in sub- 
stance a bitter indictment of Russian ofticial- 
ism and a vivid picture of one of the most 

terrible iucidents in the history of the times. 


pp. 300. 
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The Story of the Revolution, by Henry 

Cabot Ledge. pp. 604. Chas. Scribner's 

Sons. 83.00, 
Two volumes of the original edition are 
here printed as one. It makes not too 
large and heavy a book and with its good 
type and paper and full and rich illustra- 
tion makes a rich and satisfactory setting 
for Mr. Lodge’s spirited narrative. 


SHORT STORIES 


The Golden Vv ingows, by Laura E. Riech- 
ards. pp. 12. Little, Brown & Co. 


Mrs. Richards’ s book of fables deserves 
the unusual commendation that it will 
please both old and young. The reader 
must not, huwever, come expecting to 
find the birds and beasts of .Esop. The 
characters are children, their elders and 
the teaching angels. Mrs. Richards has 
sneceeded in imparting suggestive lessons 
of the conduct of life, but in the form 
rather of parables than of fables. Her 
high-water mark is very high indeed and 
the book as a whole is a notable contri- 
bution to the books which both afford 
charm and make us think more deeply 
and more sincerely. A word may be 
added in praise of the beauty of the il- 
lustrations, 

The Strife of the Sea, by T. Jenkins 

Hains. pp. 328. Baker & Taylor Co. £1.50, 
The struggle for life among fishes and 
birds of Southern waters is here described 
by one who has long followed the sea. 

















They are not all ‘fish stories,”’ though 
some of them give us the impression 
usually left by tales so designated. The 
author makes us realize the desolation of the 
Antarctic, of the stormy seas about Cape Horn, 
and the loneliness and vastness of the Southern 
Pacific. 

Many Cargoes, by W. W. 

Stokes Co. 
This was Mr. Jacobs’s first collection of irre- 
sistibly funny stories about sailors and their 
ways. It deserves to be a classic in its always 
welcome style of ‘‘ heart-easing mirth’’ and is 
illustrated with sympathetic humor by E. W. 
Kemble. An ideal Christmas gift for weary 
or too sober people. 


FICTION 


Jacobs. pp. 285, F. A. 


Colonel Carter’s Christmas, by I’. Hopkinson 
Smith. pp. 154. Chas. scribuer’s Sons. $1.50. 


Colonel Carter is the childlike Southerner of 
the old régime, with an added touch of the 
speculative promoter, but dependent on a 
woman for practical business sense and on his 
Negro servant for home comforts. Yet he 
makes friends everywhere, even in the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of New York. His rela- 
tions with a hard money-getter and a neglected 
child givé material for a genially humorous 
and lively picture which is exactly in the 
spirit of Christmas. The illustrations in 
color will help to delight the reader. This 
story, it may be 
noted, has never 
appeared in any 
of the magazines, 
but comes fresh to 
the purchaser. 


John Maxwell’s 

Marriage, by 

Stephen Gwynn. 
p. 355. Macmil- 
nCo. $1.50. 


It is safe to say 
that no one who 
begins this will be 
content until he 
has turned the last 
page. It is pre- 
eminently a tale of 
dramatic and ex- 
citing situations. 
The story turns on 
the marriage, 
brought about by 
connivance and 
foree, between the 
hero and an Irish 
beauty, who meet 
for the first time at 
the wedding. The 
character drawing 
is sharp, the Irish 
background of the 
eighteenth century 
is fresh and the 


Copyright, 1903, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons 


Copyright, 1903 
Ww. 


A. Wilde Co. 


ending is unconventional. 
scene to scene our curiosity to know how 
it ends grows faster even than our admiration 
for Max well. 

The Heart of Rome, by Francis Marion Craw- 

*ford. pp. 396. Macmillan Co. 
Mr. Crawford’s Rome, a ety of old ruins, 
traditions of the papal nubility, and of the 
modern speculative millionaire with financial 
or social ambitions, is the scene of his latest 
story. It deals with explorations for treasure 
under the foundations of one of the medivwval 
palaves. There is a love story which comes 
to its climax under quite unusual conditions, 
and contrast of character is secured by the 
comp:rison of the old nobility and the new 
pretenders. The book, if not so ambitious 
as some of the author’s former Roman tiles, 
has much of the cleverness of construction 
and charm of manner which has made its 
author a favorite. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Three Girls of Fisgphnere, by Ellen Pouglas 
Deland. pp. 860. W. A. Wilde Co, $1 20 net. 


Miss Deland is one of vite best writers for 
girls and when she takes a trio of them from 
quiet Hazelmere to Eurupe for several months 


‘of travel one fulluws their adventures with 





From Colonel Urrter’s Christinas 


From Three Girls of Harelmere 


As we hurry from 
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interest and forgives some improbabili- 
ties. They tarry for some time in Bel- 
gium, Germany and Southern France and 
incidentally the reader gains consider- 
able information about foreign life, but 
the story never for a moment reminds 
one of a guide-book. It is tastefully 
bound and illustrated. 

The Story of King Arthur and His 


Knights, by Howard Pyle. pp. 313. 
Cuarles seribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


Stories of the Arthurian cycle reshaped 
by one of our best writers for boys. Mr. 
Pyle is illustrator as well as narrator, 
and some of these woodcuts are of un- 
usual quality. ‘The first half is given to 
the story of Arthur, in the second the 
three wurthies of Arthur’s court are the 
herves of the tales. Mr. Pyle promises 
to cuntinue his task and our pleasure 
with the story of Launcelet and other 
knights of the Round Table. 

With Fremont the Path- 2 rage by 


John H. Whitson. pp. 320. . A. Wilde 
Co. $1.20 net. 


The history of Fremont’s third expedition 
to California, which resulted in its an- 
nexation, is quite frankly the story here. 
‘The Path-finder is the central figure and 
the adventures of the boy who becomes 
one of his companions are well subordi- 
nated and cleverly handled. Much above 
the average of stories, written with an 
eye to the instruction of boys in history 
and deserves to win popularity. 


FOR CHILDREN 
The Cosdren’ s Animal Book. E. I. Dutton 


& vo. $1.54 
German eth printing is at its best in these 
large pages. ‘There is no title-page and we 
are not able to praise the artist by name, but 
we are sure that the children who are so for- 
tunate as to make acquaintance with these 
bright pictures of birds and beasts will re- 
member him with pleasure. 

Chatterbox, 1903. pp. 412. 

9 cents. 
Chatterbox offers the usual variety of stories, 
pvems, sketches and pictures, all from the 
English puint of view, and on that very ac- 
count of a certain educative variety for Amer- 
ican children. 


Dutton’s Holiday Annual for 1904, edited 
and arranged by Alfred ©. Playne. pp. 132. 
K. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


The scenery and atmosphere of this collection 
of sturies, verses and bright pictures are 
wholly English, but will rarely either disturb 
or vonfuse the mind of an American child. 
Good variety and harmless fun. 

Soldiers of the World. E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 

cehbs. 
The military nations afford material for this 
buok of bright-colored soldiers and uniforms. 
Must of the troops are represented in field 
manceuvers, but our own American soldiers 
storming a height. 
A book which will 
afford amusement 
but also make for 
admiration of 
military glory in 
a small boy’s 
mind. 

The Book of 


Cats. E. %. Dut- 
ton & Co. 25 


Dana Estes & Co. 


Kitten play and 
mischief in easy 
verse and bright 
pictures, with an 
attractive cover, 
for the littlest 
folks. 


The Book of 


Bunnies. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 25 
cents. 

Animals in gay 


and lifelike pic- 
tures which will be 
sure to delight the 
little children. 


The Model Book 
of Dolls. 

The Model Book 
of Soldiers. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Each, 50 cents. 


Cut-out books 
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which will give training to childish fingers 
and provide playthings for future enjoyment 
as wellas please the eyes with bright pictures. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The Year’s Festivals, by Helen Philbrook Pat- 

ten. pp. 270. Dana Estes & Co. $1.00. 
A pleasant historical and descriptive account 
of the festivals of the year, with illustrations 
and a holiday binding of white cloth orna- 
mented in blue and gold. 

pennies Foggarty, by Lord Gilhooley. 

A. Stokes Ce. 80 cents net 

Nuggets of wise and humorous comment upon 
life put into the mouth of an Irishman in 
nightly converse with his wife and expressed 
in the richest of brogues. The harp and the 
shamrock decorate the borders, and the bind- 
ing with its loose edges is of a lurid green. 

Rubaiyat of Guses Khayam. pp. 27. Paper. 

Alfred Bartlett. > cents. 
Number one of a series called Roses of Par- 
nassus. Good print and paper 
and narrow upright form. 


pp. 216, 


Present Duties, Morning 
Thoughts, Forget-Me-Nots, 
Leading Upward, The Quiet 
Room, Duty, each 35 cents; 
Crossing the Bar, by Alfred 
Tennyson. 30 cents; Life’s Task, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 30 
cents; Charity, from St. 
to the Corinthians. 30 eents; O 
Little Town of Bethlehem, by 
Phillips Brooks. 50 cents: Merry 
Christmas. 10 cents: A Christ- 
mas Souvenir. 10 cents. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
Beautifully illuminated gift- 
books and wall cards of various 
shapes and sizes, or Christmas 
tokens, all done in the famous 
color-printing of Nuremberg and 
giving the holiday purchaser 
wide range of choice. 


ANNUALS AND CALENDARS 


The Sunday School and Chau- 
tauqua Booklet for 1904. A 
Calendar of Daily Reading, e dited 
by Grace Leigh Dune au. For sale 
by the Pilgrim Press. 25 cents, 


As good and w elcome a a compan- 
ion at one’s private table as its 
predecessors. 


The Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety has published through the 
Taber-Prang Art Company of 
Springfield, Mass., a beautiful 
Audubon Calendar, each sheet 
illustrated with beautful color 
prints of American warblers and 
having on the reverse side full 
descriptions from the best books 
about birds. It is just the thing 


for the children’s room or the 
common room of the whole 
family. 
Peace Be With You, $1.50; 
Venetian Calendar, 2.00; 
Gloria in Excelsis, $1 nO: His 


Name Shall Be Called Wonder- 


ful, 60 cents; The Secret of 
Happiness, $1.25; Quiet Room 
Calendar, $1.00; A Paris Cal- 
endar, $1.25; acbore Louis 


Stevenson Calendar, 50 cents; 
Phillips Brooks Calendar, 50 
cents; Our Baby’s Calendar, 
50 cents; Little Lovers Cal- 
endar, 35 cents; pay Mes- 
sengers Calendar, 25 cents; 
one Year Calendar, 15 cents: The . Joyful 
ear, 25 cents; The Star of Hope, 25 cents; 
The Snowball | Calendar, 60 cents. Oldtime 
Memories. . P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 
Here are ner ew to suit all tastes and purses. 
The daily leaf varieties take their material 
from the rich stores of Phillips Brooks and 
Stevenson. There are bright pictures for the 
walls to please children and their elders, a 
larger assortment this year than ever and il- 
luminated with the usual skill and beauty. 


A Remarkable Almanack, 50 cents. 
The Seasons, by Edwin Osgood Grover, 25 
cents. 
The Canterbury Calendar, $1.00, 
A Stenciled Calendar for 1904, by Edward 
Penfield. 75 cents. 
The Symphony Calendar, 1904, $1.00, 
A Calendar of Prayers, by Kobert Louis 
Stevenson. $1.50. All published by Alfred 
Bartlett, Boston. 
Unique calendars and an almanac in quaint 
old style all handsomely made and illuminated 
in effective designs. The Calendar of Prayers 
by Stevenson is especially successful. 
The Limerick Up-to-Date Book, composed 
and collected by Ethel Watts Mumford. Paul 
Elder & Co., San Francisco, $1.00 net. 
Most of our readers know that the Limerick 


Copyright, 1903, Little, Brown & Co, 
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is a five-line verse, with a large element of 
nonsense in it. The chief value of this calen- 
dar to the reader will be its element of fun. 
Some of these Limericks are original and their 
humor is occasionally rather crude. The 
pictures are amusingly absurd. 


Book Chat 


Charles Dupee Blake, who wrote ‘‘ Rock-a- 
bye-baby,”’ has just died, aged sixty years. 


Miss S. M. Barrie, sister of J. M. Barrie, 
has just died suddenly at the old homestead 
in Kirriemuir. 

The Harmsworths, London publishers, have 
brought out a new daily, The Mirror, espec- 
ially edited for women’s patronage, although 
not exclusively so. It is an appropriate title! 





One of:the books which will appear in the 
spring is The Oligarchy of Venice, by the 
mayor-elect of New York city, Col. George B. 
McClellan. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are his 
publishers, 


Senator Lodge of Massachusetts has intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill making legal the 
transmission, at second-class mail rates, of 
books sent from organized libraries to distant 
patrons. 

Mr. Marsden J. Perry has just donated to 
Brown University a remarkable collection of 
books, portraits, pamphlets and documents 
relating to the history of Rhode Island which 
he has been gathering for over fifty years. 


James Lane Allen is said to have recently 
purchased, for a small sum, 350 acres of land 
in Texas which now proves to be in the heart 
of the proved oil producing district. He will 
be a millionaire. 

Helen Keller’s first essay in original and 
independent authorship is a volume entitled 
Optimism, in which she protests against the 


From The Golden Windows 
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pessimism of Fitzgerald’s Rubiiy:it. The book 
is an expression of her philosophy of life. 

Signor d’Angelo, a librarian at Aquila, 
Italy, has made a valuable find of unpublished 
and important letters written by Garibaldi, 
Mazzini and other leaders of the Revolutionary 
period. His grocer, he found, was sending 
home purchases wrapped in these papers. 

All who have read the charming books of 
Kenneth Grahame and who look forward to 
more will rejoice that the recent effort of a 
lunatic to kill him failed. Mr. Grahame, it 
seems,:-is secretary of the Bank of England, 
and the attempt to shoot him occurred within 
the bank. 

Mr. John Morley has accepted Mr. Carnegie’s 
invitation to deliver an address at the opening 
of the Technical College at Pittsburg next 
auturan. It is to be hoped he may be induced 
to lecture in other places and on 
literary topics. Hehas not visited 
America for several years. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland’s an- 
nouncement in The Apotheosis 
of Mr. Spangler that Dr. Laven- 
dar had to go South for his 
health, has called forth a storm 
of protest from that delightful 
gentleman’s admirers—of course 
they were ladies—that she “‘ must 
not let Dr. Lavendar die.’’ 


Judge Lacombe of the United 
States Circuit Court has refused 
to grant an injunction forbidding 
Manager Conried of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company from 
producing Wagner’s Parsifal, the 
plaintiffs “being lawyers repre- 
senting Frau Cosima Wagner and 
Siegfried Wagner. 


** Naulahka,”’ Kipling’s former 
home at Brattleboro, Vt., which 
he bought soon after his marriage 
to Walcott Balistier’s sister and 
where some of his best stories 
were written, has recently been 
sold at a price far below cost. 
Troubles with a brother-in-law 
drove him back to England. 


The Japanese censor has con- 
demned, not the book, but the 
sixteen-petaled chrysanthemum 
which appears on the cover of 
Sidney L. Gulick’s The Evolution 
of the Japanese. This is the 
chrysanthemum of the imperial 
crest. Should the number of 
leaves be changed to fourteen 
or twenty the ban will be re- 
moved. 


The Australian Review of Re- 
riews is to pass wholly under 
the control of Mr. W. T. Stead, 
he ‘and Dr. Fitchett, who has 
edited it for years, having dif- 
ered so profoundly on imperial 
questions that the new deal has become 
necessary. * It is also reported that Mr. Stead 
may return to daily newspaper editing in man- 
aging a free-trade journal in London. 


Joseph Leiter, whom some have supposed 
to be the Great Bull of Frank Norris’s The 
Pit, has consented to act as stage manager at 
one of the rehéarsals of the dramatized form 
of that novel. It seems that Norris himself 
first went to Mr. Leiter when he was writing 
the book, and that Mr. Leiter has always 
taken a personal interest in the success and 
progress of The Pit. 


In our notice of Mr. Forbush’s Pomiuk two 
weeks ago we omitted both the name of the 
publishers—The Pilgrim Press—and the price 
—seventy-five cents. Reviewing from ad- 
vance sheets we were not able to call attention 
to the illustrations which include portraits 
both of Pomiuk and of Dr. Grenfell and pic- 
tures of arctic scenes and incidents of Pomiuk’s 
life provided by Dr. Grenfell and our own Mr. 
Martin. 
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Church Attendance in New York 


The Fourth District Counted 


The canvass of church attendance on Man- 
hattan Island was completed by counting the 
people in the section lying south of Fourteenth 
Street on Sunday, Dec. 6. This section it is 
often said that the churches have abandoned, 
but it was found to contain exactly the same 
number of places of Christian worship as the 
third section of the canvass; viz: 127. It is 
true, however, that the lower end of the city 
is not so efficiently churched as the upper 
sections, for the third district of the canvass, 
lying between Fourteenth and Fifty-third 
Streets, has a population of but 384,171, while 
the section below Fourteenth Street has 711,- 
981. The real difference, so far as Christian 
churches are concerned, is not so great as the 
apparent; for in the down-town district live 
most of the Jewish population of the island, 
estimated at 387,000. If this be a fair estimate 
it is safe to say that close to 300,000 live south 
of Fourteenth Street. This would leave the 
nominal Christian population of the district 
at a little over 400,000. 

Of the 127 places of public worship in the 
district, just 100 are Protestant. These have 
28,040 members and on the Sunday named 
25,973 persons attended services inthem. The 
twenty-seven Roman churches claim 179,035 
parish members. Their total attendance was 
78,288. It will be noted that the Roman 
Church makes a much poorer showing in 
this down-town district than in the others. 
This is because the larger churches, mostly 
located among foreign-born populations, claim 
membership largely in excess of their attend- 
ance. St. Patrick’s Church, for example, re- 
ports nearly 30,000 members, but had at all 
services, Dec. 6, just a few over 5,000, more 
than half of them children. The neighbor- 
hood is Italian, and a man of that race is 
responsible for the statement that his fellow- 
countrymen are not constant churchgoers. 
Most of them are good Catholics, but they do 
not go to church every Sunday, as do many of 
the Irish and German Catholics. They do, 
however, send their children to the children’s 
masses. A similar condition is found at a 
number of other Roman churches in the dis- 
trict. The large Catholic churches, rather 
than the smaller parishes, are responsible for 
the fact that over 100,000 of their claimed mem- 
bers are not regular church attendants. 

As in other districts, Methodists, with 
their small churches, make an excellent show- 
ing. This body has nineteen churches in this 
district with 3,585 members. The total at- 
tendance on one Sunday was 4,187. The only 
other religious body in the district having 
larger attendance than membership is the 
Congregational. This has but two churches, 
Camp Memorial and Smyrna (Welsh). Their 
reported membership is 221 and they had 229 
persons at services. Lutherans have nine 
churches with 2,582 members and 1,736 
attendants. Reformed (Dutch) have four 
churches, 1,341 members and 1,091 attend- 
ants. Presbyterians have thirteen churches, 
4,476 members and 3,720 attendants. Bap- 
tists have nine churches, 2,336 members and 
1,570 attendants. And Episcopalians have 
twenty-one churches, 10,267 members and 
8,940 in attendance. Twenty-three churches 
and missions are classed as miscellaneous. 
Many have no definite membership num- 
bers, but the aggregate of those reported 
is 3,232. The total attendance of the twenty- 
three is 4,500. 


SUMMARY OF THE FOUR SECTIONS COUNTED 


The attendance was counted at 451 places of 
worship, 366 being Protestant and 85 Roman 
Catholic. The Protestant totals are 153,380 
members, 138,106 total attendance, of which 
69,859 were at morning services and 68,247 at 
afternoon and evening. These included 47,140 
men, 76,803 women and 14,163 children. The 
percentage of Protestant attendance to mem- 





bership is 90, and the percentage of men to 
total attendance is 34.2. The 8 Roman 
churches claim 511,505 members and their 
total attendance was 289,029, about one-tenth 
at afternoon and evening services. There were 
77,433 men, 169,528 women and 42,068 children. 
The percentage of attendance to membership 
was 56.3 and that of men to total attendance 
26.7. Conditions in the Protestant churches 
appear in the accompanying table. Many of 
the seventy-one Protestant churches classed 
as miscellaneous are small missions with no 
fixed membership, so that a statement of the 
proportionate attendance would be misleading. 
Roman Catholics are not included in this table 
because their figures are based on adherents, 
not on communicants. 
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The grand total for all bodies, including 
Catholic, shows that on Manhattan Island 
427,135 persons went to church on one Sunday. 
Some of these were doubtless counted twice, 
as no attempt was made to ascertain the pro- 
portion of those who attended more than one 
service. Dr. Robertson Nicoll of the British 
Weekly deduced from the London church 
attendance canvass that thirty-five per cent. 
of the total attendants went to two services. 
This figure seems high, but New York has no 
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information to show whether or not it applies 
to the present count. Cc. N. A. 


From New Hampshire’s Capital 
City 


The most important recent action is a union of all 
the evangelical churches of the city for an aggres- 
sive evangelistic movement to begin with the week 
of prayer under the leadership of 8S. M. Sayford. 
The emphatic unanimity of desire to meet the mani- 
fest need makes the movement one of promise. 

The address of Rev. E. P. Drew of Keene on 
Biblical Optimism, was received by the Concord 
Congregational Union with such general and enthu- 
siastic acceptance that a copy was requested for 
publication, and when issued, it will be generously 
distributed among the churches. 

An innovation at South Church is the proposed ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Marshall W. Nims as salaried 
superintendent of the Sunday school and pastor’s 
assistant to visit the sick and do such other parish 
work. The demands of the parish are so great that 
the pastor finds himself unable to meet the need 
and do full justice to his other work. Another fea- 
ture of this season is a largely attended fortnightly 
Bible class led by the pastor, in study of the minor 
prophets. 

First Chureh has added to its memorial tablets 
one to Rey. Israel Evans, 1789-97, who had pre- 
viously served as chaplain in the army during the 

-entire period of the Revolution. It is the gift of 
Henry Kirk Porter of Pittsburg, Pa. 

The license law enacted by the last legislature 
has now been in operation about six months, but 
has signally failed to show its superiority over pro- 
hibition in bringing “ better” times to the state. 
More than a thousand licenses have been already 
granted in the ‘‘ license”’ towns, and time enough 
has elapsed to indicate the trend of their influence, 
but we have yet to learn of any community that has 
been morally or physically benefited. In this good 
city the district nurse reports it unsafe for her to at- 
tend to night calls without an escort. We hear of 
expressions of dissatisfaction on every hand. In 
some places statistics show a large increase of 
arrests. N. F. C. 
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Spiced Seasoning, 
in neat cans, for sale by 
every Rrocer, obviates 
the di enh Bell’s 
contains right por- 
tions of de hcate herbs 
and choice spices to 
give that rich, pungent, 

elicious flavor which 
makes “‘a dressing to 
be proud of.’’ , 

Send toc. in stamps 
for booklet giving prac- 
tical, tried receipts, and 
can containing enough 
to flavor the dressing 
for 100 Ibs. of poultry. 


The Wm. G. Bell Co. 
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Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed, 
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ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


When Mary Kissed the Child 


When Mary the Mother kissed the Child 

And night on the wintry hills grew mild, 

And the strange star swung from the courts 
of air 

To serve at a manger with kings in prayer, 

Then did the day of the simple kin 

And the unregarded folk begin. 


When Mary the Mother forgot the pain, 

In the stable of rock began love’s reign. 

When that new light on their grave eyes broke 
The oxen were glad and forgot their yoke; 
And the huddled sheep in the far hill fold 
Stirred in their sleep and felt no cold. 


When Mary the Mother gave of her breast 
To the poor inn’s latest and lowliest guest— 
The God born out of the woman’s side— 
The Babe of Heaven by Earth denied— 
Then did the hurt ones cease to moan, 

And the long-supplanted came to their own. 


When Mary:the Mother felt faint hands. 

Beat at her bosom with life’s demands. 

And nought to her were the kneeling kings, 

The serving star and the half-seen wings. 

Then was the little of earth made great, 

And the man came back to the Gud’s estate. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Optimist’s Day 
BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


There is one day of the year which de- 
serves celebration, not because of the 
merits of any great man whose birth or 
death it commemorates, nor yet because 
of notable event then transpiring, but 
simply because it is what it is, in and for 
itself—the twenty-first of December. 

‘But that is the shortest day in the 
year,”’ cries one, and looks depressed. 
Precisely. The very reason. 

Is it not worth everything to have got- 
ten to the bottom at last? So long we 
have been going downward; ever since, 
months ago, in the midst of the springing 
June, when life stood at its best, when 
birds were singing and grass was deep, 
there came the fatal turn. There was no 
darkening change apparent on that long, 
fair day; but we knew, and sighed. 
Pessimist’s Day, it might be called, the 
twenty-first of June. How soon the event 
proved the fear! The bobolinks, to begin 
with, stopped singing. The grass was cut, 
the hay gathered in, nests were emptied 
of their broods and the year settled 
down into sober middle age, prophetic of 
graver things. 

Alas! before long we were lighting the 
lamps and abandoning the piazza. Alas! 
too soon the Sweet William was past, and 
the tiger lily and the Persian lilac buried 
once more in the charitable earth the 
summer warfare which they wage in 
all well-ordered New England gardens. 
Then the early frosts, and the turning 
leaves, and the level line of advancing 
night on the face of the eastern mountain 
in the midst of the afternoon. Then the 
‘** wild west wind,’’ and the flying leaves, 
and the dark and solemn mountains, and 
no afternoon at all. 

And so through the season’s declining 
way, till the tardy sun at last came all 
too late upon an outstripping world which 
could no longer wait for it, and, finding 
mankind at breakfast and the day’s work 
well under way, concluded sadly that, 


after all, it formed no indispensable ad- 
junct to the earth, wherefore, after wan- 
dering aimlessly about a small section of 
the southern sky a few minutes with noth- 
ing at all to do, it dropped out of sight 
again. A dim, sad way we have come. 

But now! With what a long breath 
we greet the day. It has in it all the 
promise—all the reality then—of the still 
so distantsummer. The song of thrushes 
is in it, the breath of hepaticas. It gives us 
ourgreen grass back again, and our leaves 
and our running brooks. All we have to 
do is to wait a little, and we shall see. 
Even tomorrow, it may be, we shall be 
saying to each other: ‘‘Don’t you notice 
how much longer the days are getting? 
See, the lamp isn’t lighted yet.” And 
surely within the week, surely by Christ- 
mas Day, the improvement will be marked. 
An added luster comes into the sky, the 
sun plucks up heart and returns from the 
south, reassuming his martial air. There 
is no more tw dread, for the worst is over, 
the better begins, the best follows hard 
behind. Most beautiful, joyful day! 

At this point some gentle reader, who 
has already drawn in his breath half-a- 
dozen times, impatient to speak, will no 
longer be denied. ‘‘When the days be- 
gin to lengthen, then the cold begins to 
strengthen,’’ he quotes impressively. 

Yes, we had not forgotten. The wise 
old adage stands. But there are two 
sides to wisdom, as to _ everything. 
‘*When the cold begins to strengthen, 
then the days begin to lengthen,”’ sounds 
just as sententious surely, runs as eu- 
phoniously, rhymes as well; why not 
adopt the rendering? It has the advan- 
tage of meaning much, whereas the time- 
honored version, with its ultra-pessi- 
mism, stands for no more use in the 
world than Poe’s raven still foreboding: 
Will it never cease to be the admired part 
of wisdom to forebode? 

There is no arrangement of Providence 
more subtly significant, more skillful, 
more artistic—shall we say—than just 
this of the seasons. In the very heart 
of the winter, nay, before it is well under 
way, when the worst of the cold is before 
us yet to be endured, comes the happy 
turning point. Though bound to suffer 
still, we shall henceforth be going up, 
up; and the lengthening days proclaim it. 
How shall we be despondent? When the 
cold begins to strengthen, then the days 
begin to lengthen. 

As for Pessimist’s Day, it is there to 
be sure if any one wants to take advan- 
tage of it. There is never any sort of 
use in trying to deny the existence of the 
world’s dark side. But a Pessimist’s Day 
set in the midst of waving grass and 
flowers, of blue sky, golden sunlight, fra- 
grance, warmth, song, joy—there is humor 
in the situation. Providence has ever 
loved humor. A man would have to be 
determined indeed (or have eaten too 
many strawberries) to be seriously down- 
hearted on the twenty-first of June. 

Hail, then, Optimist’s Day, coming now 
to cheer us! Out of its cold and dark- 
ness, its incredibly short hours, its win- 
try gloom, we shall snatch true heart’s 
content. What if we do have to light the 
lamp at 4 Pp. M.? Tomorrow we may light 
it at 4.01. 


Closet and Altar 


THE COMING OF THE KING 


He came unto His own, and they that 
were His own received Him not. But to 
as many as received Him, to them gave 
He the right to become children of God, 
even to them that believe on His name. 





To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem, 
The Magi move, and we with them, 
Along the selfsame road; 
Still following the Star of peace, 
To find at last the golden fleece— 
The spotless Lamb of God. 
—John B.. Tabb. 





He was born at an inn. That. Son of 
David that was the glory of his father’s 
house, had no inheritance that He could 
command, no, not in the city of David, 
no, nor a friend that would accommodate 
his mother in distress. Christ was born 
in an inn, to intimate that he came into 
the world, but to sojourn here for a while, 
as in an inn, and to teach us to do like- 
wise. An inn receives all comers, and 
so does Christ. He hangs out the banner 
of love for his sign, and whosoever comes 
to him he will in no wise cast out.— 
Matthew Henry. 





All after pleasures as I rid one day 
My horse and I both tired, body and mind, 
With full cry of affections, quite astray; 
I took up the next inné I could find. 
There when I came, whom found I but my 
dear, 
My dearest Lord, expecting till the grief 
Of pleasures brought me to him, ready there 
To be all passengers’ most sweet relief? 


O Thou, whose glorious, yet contracted light, 
Wrapt in night’s mantle stole into a manger; 
Since my dark soul and brutish is thy right, 
To man of all beasts be Thou not a 
stranger: 
Furnish and deck my soul, that Thou mayest 
have 
A better lodging than a rack or grave. 
—George Herbert. 





It was in laying hold of the heart of his 
mother that Jesus laid his first hold on 
the world to redeem it.—George Mac- 
donald. 





Lord, Thou hast not given it to me 
to hear the angels sing their carols of 

ood will, nor yet to see the star of 
Christ's appearing, but Thou hast 
given me the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings and the continual joy of brother- 
hood with Him. Out of my heart’s 
experience of Thy love in Him I come 
to the enjoyments of this Advent time 
and bring Thee praise and thanks 
that He was once a child, subject to 
our temptations and living in our life. 
Let me too have the childlike heart of 
faith He knew in studies, rest and 
play. Let me grow in His compan- 
ionship to a maturity which shall 
bring service to the world. Let me 
die with Him to sin that I may rise 
to holy and obedient days, and share 
His glory in a world redeemed. And 
to Thy Name, Thou Giver of all 
good, who hast not denied Thy Son 
to men, that Thou mightest win 
them to Thy love, be praise. Amen. 
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Blithe, ruddy Christmas is here again, 
(Sing heigh ho, the green mistletoe) 
With love and charity in his train, 
(Sing heigh, howe’er the winds do blow). 


His hair is flecked with winter’s snows, 
(Sing heigh ho, the bright red holly) 

But a warm heart in his bosom glows, 
(Sing heigh, for Christmas kind and jolly). 


He loves the Lttle children dear, 
(Sing heigh ho, the flaming Yule) 

And brings them gifts from far and near, 
(Sing heigh, the good times out of school). 


Rae ada 
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For the Children 


A Rhyme of Blithesome Christmas 


BY CHARLES FE, PERKINS 


Saint Nicholas is his clerk so true, 
(Sing heigh ho, the sleigh bells ring) 
On Christmas Eve his visit’s due, 
(Sing heigh, the stockings are all waiting). 


When boys and girls are fast asleep, 
(Sing heigh ho, the fleet reindeer) 

Good Nick will down the chimney creep, 
(Sing heigh, the happy time o’ the year). 


The stockings hang in a straggling row, 
(Sing heigh ho, the fairy dreams) 
He fills them all to the very toe, 
(Sing heigh, how the Yule-fire snaps 
and gleams). 


ee 








And now with a kiss to each sleeping wights 
(Sing heigh ho, the silvery moon) 

He’s off again through the frosty night, 
(Sing heigh, the morning light comes soon). 


Over the house-tops, far and away, 
(Sing heigh ho, the woods and the fields) 
The house dogs bark at the jingling sleigh, 
(Sing heigh, the treasures that Christmas 
yields). 


Now join, good people, in gladsome praise, 
(Sing heigh ho, the high and the low) 

To Christmas, bravest of all the days, 
(Sing heigh, the full stockings all in a row). 





The Cheerful Winters—a Christmas Story 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


“TI wish I could help, too!’ sighed 
Philip, leaning back in the high chair with 
asigh. Philip was the oldest of the Win- 
ter family, but the little chair which the 
baby had long outgrown was still large 
enough for this poor little brother with his 
humped back and shriveled legs. ‘You 
are all so smart, but I can do nothing to 
help.”’ 

‘“*Why, surely you can,’’ said Mrs. Win- 
ter cheerfully, ‘“‘you are so clever with 
your fingers, Philip dear, We shall think 
of something for you to do.” 

The little family had been talking over 
how they were to live during the coming 
winter, which was to be a hard one. For 
the father, whose salary used to keep 
them in comfort, had recently died, and 
they must all take hold to keep want from 
the door. Mrs. Winter had decided that 
she would make cake and bread for people 
whom she knew in the town. Little 
David would help Tom deliver it to the 
customers in the morning, and Tom would 
run errands and sell papers after school 
at night. Edna would soon learn to aid 
in the kitchen, besides helping her mother 
about the house when she was not at 
school. 

“O!” cried Mrs. Winter, ‘‘ we shall get 
along famously, I know we shall. I am 
a lucky woman to have such dear little 
helpers,’’ and she smiled at the circle of 
bright faces about the table. 

It was then that poor Philip had sighed, 
‘I wish I could help, too.’’ 

Edna came around behind the high 
chair where her crippled brother sat and 
leaned her head against his. 


“You help us, Philip dear, by showing 
us what patience and cheerfulness are,’’ 
she said. 

‘But I want to help with my hands,” 
cried Philip with a cloud upon his usually 
happy face. 

“If we could only have kept the pony 
carriage, you could have delivered the 
bread and cake for us, couldn’t he, 
mother ?’’ said Tom. 

Their mother laughed. ‘If we could 
have afforded to keep the pony we should 
not need to sell our cake and bread,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘But I know what Philip 
can do to help us. He can wrap up the 
loaves in paper ready for you to de- 
liver. We forgot all about that part of 
it. A bundle neatly done up is such a 
comfort.”’ 

““O yes, I can do that,’’ said Philip 
eagerly. ‘‘ Don’t you know how you all 
used to get me to wrap up your Christ- 
mas presents when—when we gave pres- 
ents to all our friends ? ’”’ 

There was a little pause and five faces 
were very grave. Then Edna said what 
they were all thinking. 

‘*T suppose we shall not have any Christ- 
mas this year, Mamma. We are too poor, 
aren’t we?”’ 

‘*Not to poor to have Christmas,’’ an- 
swered their mother tenderly. ‘I hope 
we shall never be too poor to love the 
beautiful day and feel the Christmas 
spirit. But I fear, babies, we shall not 
be able to give many presents, not even 
to one another. Just a little contribution 
for the poorin the box at church. That 
is the best we can do this year, unless we 


have unusually good luck in our new 
venture.”’ 

‘* Well, we must be off to school,” said 
Tom sighing a little. ‘‘Come on, Davy, 
come Edna. Shall we buy some paper 
for wrapping up the loaves, Mamma?”’ 

Mrs. Winter told him what to buy: 
some sheets of tissue paper for the bread. 
oiled paper for the cake, and nice brown 
wrappings for the outside, with yellow 
twine to tie the bundles. 

‘*Have them sent in Philip’s care,’’ she 
directed, smiling at her pale, old-faced 
baby, who sat in his chair by the window 
watching the others start for school. 

When the children came home from 
school that night they found Philip busy 
at a little table tying up the fragrant 
loaves into the most tempting of little 
packages. Every corner of the paper 
was neatly tucked in. Every side was 
carefully folded together so that it could 
not come undone. The yellow twine was 
tied in a jaunty little bow, and on each 
bundle was a neatly lettered slip with 
the address of the customer who had 
given this order to Mrs. Winter. 

‘“Why, Philip! How professional it 
looks!”’ exclaimed Edna. ‘It is enough 
to make them order more cake just to 
see how nicely these loaves are done up. 
O, how it does help to have things just 
right.’”’ 

Philip beamed with satisfaction. ‘It 
is such fun,” he said. ‘‘The next time 
you order paper for me can’t I have some 
other colors besides just white? The 
frosted cake might be in pink and the 
fruit cake in blue. And I’d like some 
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red twine and some pink—if mother 
doesn’t think it would be extravagant? ”’ 
The mother hesitated, then gave a hearty 
assent. 

“We willgetthem,’’shesaid. ‘I think 
in the end it will be worth while.”’ 

And so it proved. Many times in the 
next few weeks to the compliments paid 
Mrs. Winter for her excellent cooking 
was added special praise of the neat form 
in which it was wrapped up and delivered. 
All the children felt great pride in their 
share of the venture which was succeed- 
ing beyond their wildest hopes. 

Mrs. Winter soon had as many orders 
as she could fill, and Philip’s delicate 
hands were kept busy making ready the 
goodies of all kinds which she prepared. 
He had a special style of wrapping for 
every kind of cake, bread or pastry, and 
took the greatest pride in making each 
bundle that passed through his hands as 
attractive as might be. 

One afternoon Tommy, delivering a 
batch of cake at Mrs. Stevens’s big 
house on the Avenue, was stopped by 
the maid as he was bounding away down 
the steps. 

‘‘Wait a moment. Mistress wants to 
speak with you,” she said. 

Wondering Tommy was led to Mrs. 
Stevens in the dining-room. 

“You are Mrs. Winter’s little boy,”’ 
she began kindly. ‘Is it your fat little 
hands which do up these things so nicely? ”’ 
She pointed to the package which Tommy 
had brought and which the maid had laid 
on the table. 

“Q no, ma’am,’”’ answered Tommy, 
‘‘Philip does that. He has clever fin- 
gers.”’ 

‘‘He has clever fingers indeed,’’ echoed 
the lady. ‘But who is Philip? How 
did he learn to put such really artistic 
work into this small duty? ”’ 

‘Philip always used to do up our 
Christmas presents for us before we 
were so poor we could not afford any,” 
said Tommy simply. ‘‘Philip’s body is 
crooked, but his fingers are clever and 
this is how he helps.”’ 

“Tell me all about it,’’ said Mrs. Stev- 
ens with interest. And so Tommy told 
her the whole story; of their father’s 
death, the hard times, and how they were 
all helping the brave little mother as 
cheerfully as they could. Mrs, Stevens’s 
eyes were very kind as she bent them 
upon the little boy. 

‘‘And so you are not going to give any 
presents to one another this Christmas? ”’ 
she asked. 

‘No, only a little to the church box for 
the poor,”’ said Tommy, and his voice was 
wistful. 

‘But if you earned an extra sum before 
Christmas, then you could?” she asked 
again. 

“Q yes, perhaps so,’’ he replied. 
‘‘Mamma said one-tenth of our earnings 
must be for the poor, and one-tenth we 
might spend on presents. But that 
would not be much, divided among five 
of us.”’ 

The lady did not answer for a moment, 
then she said: ‘Do you think Philip 
would wrap up some bundles for me? I 
am going to send out O! so many pres- 
ents at Christmas time, and I hate to 
do them up. My fingers are not at all 


clever!’’ she held out her white beringed 
hands and laughed as she wriggled the 
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long fingers. ‘‘Neither are my maids 
clever. I would not trust them to have 
any taste. Will you ask Philip if he will 
wrap up all those. gifts—there will be a 
hundred of them—for five cents apiece? 
That will bring him $5.” 

Tommy gasped. “O! Of course he 
will.”” The lady smiled again. 

“You cannot promise for him, you 
must ask him first. Tell him that I will 
buy all kinds of paper and ribbon that 
he may choose so as to make the parcels 
as beautiful as possible.’’ 

““Yes’m,’’ Tommy rose to go. 

“Stop a bit,’’ said Mrs. Stevens. 
“There is something more. The pres- 
ents will have to be delivered. They are 
all to go to persons in this town. Now, 
if you and David and Edna will go to 
the different places and deliver the pres- 
ents for me, I will pay you five cents for 
every gift. That will make $5 more to 
be divided among you three. Do you 
think that is fair?’’ 

Tommy’s eyes shone. ‘“O yes’m, we 
would be glad to do it for that price,” 
he cried. ‘And then we’d have—let me 
see—one-tenth of $10—why, we’d have a 
dollar to spend on presents. That would 
be great.”’ 

““Wait and see what Philip says,” 
swered Mrs. Stevens. 

But of course she knew what he would 
say. There was only one thing for him 
to say, and he said it, with pride in his 
eyes. 

So a few weeks after that one morning 
Mrs. Stevens’s carriage called at the little 
cottage, and Philip was carried to the big 
house on the Avenue. There in a pretty 
little room all to himself Mrs. Stevens 
seated him at a big square table, piled 
high with boxes and rolls of paper, thick 
and thin, silver and gilt, with silk cords 
and tinsel twines, and ribbons of every 
color for him to choose. On a stand at 
one side was a great basket of presents 
which were to be done up, each with a 
slip of paper giving the name of the per- 
son for whom it was intended. All these 
Philip was to wrap up, in any way he 
thought best. And on the other side was 
a basket of greens, holly with its red 
berries, mistletoe with its white waxy 
ones, crisp laurel and princess pine in 
feathery fronds. 

As Philip sat staring about him at the 
beautiful mass of color and tempting 
fresh materials Mrs. Stevens said: 

“‘T know you will make my Christmas 
remembrances doubly acceptable this 
year, you have such good taste and are 
so careful about little things. I never 
should have known about you but for the 
loaves of cake which you found it worth 
while to make so attractive.’’ 

Such pleasant work for skillful fingers ! 
How Philip enjoyed folding up the pretty 
things, tying the delicate bows, tucking 
the bits of green into the ribbon and 
finally labeling the little packages in his 
round, clear hand! He worked all the 
morning before it was finished. 

At the bottom of the basket were five 
boxes, already tied up so that he could 
not see the contents. And these were to 
be wrapped and labeled for ‘‘ Mrs. Winter, 
Master Philip Winter, Miss Edna Win- 
ter, Master David Winter and Master 
Tom Winter. How Philip chuckled as 
he carefully tied these last five packages 
which finished his morning’s work. 


an- 
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And how Tom and Edna and David 
chuckled when, having delivered all the 
other presents upon Christmas eve, they 
found these five at the bottom of their 
last basket; and how they hurried to 
make their last call at the door of their 
own little cottage, where the basket was 
emptied. 4 

It was a happy Christmas after all. 
They sat around a cheerful dinner table, 
and in front of each was some tiny gift 
from Mother Winter, besides the boxes 
which Philip’s hands had prettily done 
up, remembrances from Mrs. Stevens. 
They opened their packages in turn, after 
their mother’s dear little gifts had been 
examined. 

That addressed to Mrs. Winter con- 
tained some pretty handkerchiefs. Edna 
had a workbox, with every kind of thing 
which a girl could need in sewing. 
Tommy’s was a little box, the smallest of 
all, but it held just what he most wanted, 
a splendid knife. David found a jolly 
game in his package, and Philip was per- 
fectly delighted with the box of paints 
which Mrs. Stevens had selected for him, 
and with the little note inclosed, saying : 
‘Such clever fingers as Philip’s ought to 
belong to a little artist. Perhaps some 
day Philip will use these in his work.’’ 
And indeed that saying came true one 
day. 

But the best present of all was the 
one which the children had bought their 
mother, from the tenth part of. their 
earnings at that Christmas time. It was 
a beautiful plant, a green notched fern 
which they set in the middle of the dining 
table. And Mrs. Winter, looking over it 
happily at the four faces shining through 
its green leaves said: 

‘‘What dear, smart little helpers I 
have! I knew we should enjoy a happy 
Christmas after all, but I never dreamed 
that it would be so very, very happy.”’ 


A Child’s Question 


The shepherds had an angel, 
The wise men had a star, 

But what have I, a little child, 
To guide me home from far, 

Where glad stars sing together 
And singing angels are?— 


Christ watches me, His little lamb, 
Cares for me day and night, 
That I may be His own in heaven, 
Where angels clad in white 
Shall sing their glory, glory, 
For my sake in the height. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Advent 


Be thou the field, O heart, 
Whereon his star hath shone, 

While they of humble part 
Tended their flocks alone. 


And thou the manger poor, 
O mind, in waiting be! 

And thou, O soul, the open door, 
Lest He shall come to thee. 


O heart and soul and mind, 
Thy little all unfold, 
That even in thee He find 
Some mite of myrrh and gold. 
—Virginia Woodward Cloud. 





**Give us day by day this day’s doxology; 
teach our common lives to sing ‘ Glory to God.’ ” 
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The Conversation Corner 


Our Corner Cot, First and Last 


LATEST, I should 
have said, instead of 
**last,”’ for I am sure 
that our Corner chil- 
dren will still keep 
up their cot in the 
Labrador hospital, 
and that Dr. Gren- 
fell will still find 
some sick or crip- 
pled child to enjoy 
its comfort and heal- 
ing. Please remem- 
ber that just ten 
years ago, in 1893, 
the Corner first be- 
PoW\IVE came acquainted 
with the boy Poemiuk at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, and that at every 
Thanksgiving or Christmas time since 
—sometimes both—we have had some- 
thing about him or the later inmates of 
the Gabriel-Pomiuk Memorial Cot, after 
that dear boy sung once more, 
Jesus bids us shine. . . 
You in your small Corner, 
And I in mine, 
said his last Aukshenai and went away to 
live in a better land. 

When I copied for you the letters in 
the Thanksgiving week Corner from Dr. 
Grenfell and the Labrador boy in New 
Hampshire I had no thought of any later 
news from the Northland to tell you. But 
two or three days later I received a mes- 
sage that Kirkina was in Boston! Of 
course I hurried into town, and soon 
found at the United States Hotel our 
little friend, the frozen-footed Eskimo 
girl, who was for two years our Corner- 
cotter at Battle Harbor hospital. 

You remember that last year Dr. and 
Mrs. McPherson when leaving the Deep 
Sea Mission adopted Kirkina and brought 
her to Halifax. They are now stationed in 
Mexico, and ‘“‘Sister,’? who had come on 
for Kirkina, was on the way with her to 
the new home—quite different in climate 
from Labrador! I found her a brown- 
faced, happy-faced, pretty-faced little 
maid of ten years or so, looking very 
much like this picture, which she sent 
me last January. 

You ask about her feet! After her ar- 
rival in this country her kind friends got 
her a new pair of legs, towards which the 
Corner children contributed twenty-five 
dollars. I took her by the ‘‘ Elevated ”’ on 
a little trip to the Congregational House, 
and she walked up and down the long 
flights of steps as well as I. She said she 
had to stay out of school in Halifax. 
‘“‘Why?”’  ‘‘ Because I broke my leg,”’ she 
replied. ‘‘ What did you do then?” ‘‘O, we 
sent it to New York to be mended!” Is 
not that convenient, when you break 
your leg, to send it off to be repaired 
while you stay at home? But Kirkina 
had learned to read nicely. I went into 
Ginn’s and got her a pretty primer (‘‘Step 
by Step’) with coiored pictures, and 
found she could read it fairly well already. 
But she had that and alittle box of candy 
fast in hand when I said Good-by to her 
on board the shore line train for Mexico! 

I learned two things which will interest 





you. Kirkina told me that she left that 
beautiful Corner Cot doll (which you re- 
member Mrs. M. J. R. of Franklin sent 
three years ago, and whose picture was 
given in the Corner) for the next little 
girl. That next little girl is named Becky 
Riggs, six years old, and has disease of 
the hip joint. Of course in due time Dr. 
Grenfell will send us her photograph, and 
something more about this latest occu- 
pant of our Gabriel-Pomiuk Corner Cot. 
& We have three letters from Labrador; 
one from Dr. Grenfell, in October: 


. . . Steaming up Hare Bay for wood. Snow 
on the ground. Lay up the steamer in about 
ten days. Have seventeen small libraries out 
—the beginning of a noble work. The sloyd 
benches are here. Fvotballs are A 1. The 





Moravian bishop kicks one about with his 
esteemed Eskimo flock! Did you see attack 
on the Moravians in an American magazine? 
The article was written entirely on hearsay, 
and was cruel and untrue. 


John Currie, a young Scotchman, whom 
Dr. Grenfell took out from Boston as a 
helper, writes of the grand scenery of 
northern Labrador, icebergs at sea, cliffs 
on the shore, ‘‘down north as far as Nach- 
vak, a post of the Hudson Bay Company ”’ 
(where Pomiuk was found), and the Doc- 
tor’s experience in hunting seals and deer 
at different points where they anchored 
or camped. I quote one incident: 


. .. The Doctor brought out from England a 
fine gramophone. I was quite surprised when 
the Eskimo came aboard at Nain and asked 
for “‘nipli aiok.”” I couldn’t make out what 
they wanted, but the Doctor said that meant 
‘a thing with a voice.” That night we played 
it for them in the hall of the mission (Mora- 
vian) and when we had finished, they thanked 
us by singing ‘‘ Takpanele,’”’ Pomiuk’s favorite 
hymn, which set us all to thinking about him. 


And now I have a letter from “‘Sister”’ 
Cecilia Williams, Pomiuk’s devoted nurse 
when he was first rescued, and who after 
six years in her English home (Kent) has 
gone back to work among the seamen 
and shoremen ‘‘on the Labrador.’”’ She 
will write us next spring about Becky in 
the Cot! Besides these, Dr. Kingman of 
Brookline and Rev. Mr. Anderson of 
Quincy tell most interesting accounts of 
their summer expedition to Labrador and 
what they saw of the medical missionary 
and his work in that wild land. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Please make me a Cor- 
nerer “‘ kwick,’’ because I wish to write a 
story. I was born in China, and my brother 
and sister and I were in China during the 
Boxer outbreak. We would have been killed, 
if God had not led us to the shore. I saw 
some whales coming across the Pacific Ocean. 
Did you ever see any? [ Yes, in Labrador! | 

The best story I ever read is about The Snow- 
Baby, by Mrs. Peary. It is a true story about 
a little baby born in Iceland, and her mother 
wrote the book. When the Eskimos knew 
there was a little white baby born, they came 
from hundreds of miles to see her. They were 
afraid to touch her, because they thought she 
was made of snow. Her real name was 
Marie, but they called her Ah-ni-ghi-to. They 
made a suit for her out of their softest fur 
and baby deer skins covered her from head to 
foot. The book tells about the Eskimo and 
their queer ways of living. From your loving 

Yarmouth, Mass, HELEN E. 


There we are, back in Eskimo-land 
again, by way of China and Cape Cod! 
That Snow-Baby story is a good one in- 
deed, but there is another which I must 
mention to make our Corner complete. 
It is a life of Pomiuk himself, written by 
Dr. Forbush of Charlestown. It tells the 
story of the boy we in the Corner have 
known so well, from the beginning to the 
end, and a great deal else of Dr. Grenfell 
and his life in Labrador. Also, about all 
the other Corner Cot children, and has 
fine pictures of the children, and the 
American doll Daisy, and dog-teams, and 
seals, and Dr. Grenfell, and Eskimos, and 
icebergs, and I can’t think what else. | 
am sure that if you read it you will feel 
very certain of one thing at least, that 
Jesus Christ was the Good Shepherd who 
sought after the one lost sheep ‘“‘away on 
the mountains wild and bare,’”’ until He 
found it, and brought it on His shoulders 
to the heavenly fold! 

‘*Pomiuk, a Waif of Labrador”’ is pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim Press; price, 75 
cents; to you Cornerers for 56 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. Now, if any of you Cor- 
nerers have any difficulty in getting the 
book, write to me at once 2d I will see 
that you have it by mail, post-paid, in time 
for Christmas or New Years! 

P. S. Norman Duncan’s story of Santa 
Claus in Lonely Cove, in the December 
Atlantic belongs to. Labrador, for the 
author visited Dr. Grenfell last summer. 
Did you read Dr. G.’s article inthe Youth’s 
Companion, The Log of the Hospital 
Ship? There, we must give the rest of 
the space to the Old Folks. [That is too 
funny for anything! Mr. Martin never 
knows when to stop when he gets talking 
about Corner Cots and Dr. Grenfell and 
Labrador dogs. I will try to make him give 
the O. F.’s the whole page next week.— 


D. F.) Ww. Weta) 
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The life of Solomon, so far as it is of 
interest to Christians, ends with the dedi- 
cation of the temple. His interview with 
the Queen of Sheba, chosen as the last of 
the series of International Sunday school 
lessons for this year, is only an illustra- 
tion of the ‘‘wisdom”’ for which he was 
so famed—a skill and shrewdness in solv- 
ing conundrums and difficult questions 
and a penetration into the thoughts of 
others which Orientals regard with ven- 
eration. The lessons for the first six 
months of 1904 in the synoptic gospels 
begin with the boyhood of Jesus. They 
should be prefaced with a 
study of his birth and infancy, 
and the alternative Christmas 
lesson was chosen with this in 
view. 

The coming of the Christ 
never before so widely com- 
manded the attention of the 
world as it does this year. It 
never meant so much to man- 
kind as now. The question as 
to whether Jesus was born 
Dec. 25 has been disputed with 
zest. Our Puritan fathers 
avoided all festivities on that 
date. Roman Catholics, Epis- 
copalians and some other de- 
nominations strenuously de- 
fended it. Most scholars now 
think Jesus was not born in 
December, but few are inter- 
ested in the question. The 
fact of his coming is of vastly 
greater moment than the day 
and the hour. Christians of 
all names rejoice together in 
the fact and are willing to cele- 
brate it together at the same 
time. 

The supernatural events told 
in the gospels of Matthew and 
Luke are questioned by many 
who once did not hesitate to 
believe them to be literally 
true. They used to say that if 
these statements were not facts 
they could not believe that | 
Jesus was the Christ, the Son 
of God. Many, perhaps most 
Christians, accept today the 
narratives of the infancy as 
historic truth. But all agree now that 
there are weightier reasons than these 
for accepting Jesus as the Saviour of the 
world, and that if we had only the gos- 
pels of Mark and John with the rest of 
the New Testament we should still see 
in Jesus the Word made flesh, God incar- 
nated in a human life. 

So far as the records show, Jesus did 
not seek to win disciples by claiming that 
his birth and infancy were different from 
theirs. He did not tell them that he 
had no human father, or that angels an- 
nounced his coming, or that wise men 
from the East came to worship him as a 
babe. He persuaded men to follow him 
because of his mission, his message and 
his deeds. 








vi 





*International Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 20. 
Christmas Lesson. Text, Matt. 2: 1-12. 
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The Acts and the Epistles contain no 
reference to his birth or his infancy as 
reasons why men should accept him as 
Saviour and Lord. The early disciples 
presented his life and his teaching and 
his deeds, attested by his death and res- 
urrection, as sufficient to bring men into 
his kingdom and to prove that he was the 
Son of God. Paul said that Jesus “was 
born of the seed of David according to 
the flesh, who was declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from 
the dead : even Jesus Christ our Lord.”’ 


“This is the True God” 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL 


Behold the Virgin bears 

The Promised Child! 

Lulled on her bosom undefiled, 
The Wonderful, the Counselor 
Whom age on age hath waited for, 
The Mighty God, the Father, shares 
With us Humanity! 

For love of us stoops down 

To our subjection ; 

Becomes Emmanuel 

That we 

Regenerate in Him may dwell, 
And share the crown 

Of His Divinity 

In resurrection ! 


Behold Him, then, 

Children of men! 

Only a little Babe ye see 

On Mary’s knee; 

But this is He— 

I AM from all eternity! 

Around Him angels bend 

But cannot comprehend— 

And how can we! 

The Incarnation’s mystery ; 

The Love that could not be expressed, 
In Flesh, our Flesh, made manifest. 





What then is the value of the stories of 
the infancy, and how ought we to regard 
them? The first chapters of Matthew 
and Luke tell us in substance that Jesus 
‘*was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary.’ They also trace 
his ancestry back through Joseph as his 
father to David, thus proving him to be 
the Messiah, King of the Jews. Luke 
tells us that Mary spoke to her son of 
Joseph as his father. These writers ap- 
parently saw no contradiction in these 
statements, for they attempt no explana- 
tion of them. 

Luke says that an angel foretold to the 
aged priest Zacharias that he should be 
the father of a son, the forerunner of 
the Messiah ; that an angel announced to 
Mary that through the power of the Holy 
Ghost she would bring forth a child who 
should be called the Son of God; and that 
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when the wife of Zacharias met Mary she 
declared that her unborn child recognized 
the child of Mary as his Lord. Luke also 
says that on the night of the birth of 
Jesus in Bethlehem an angel declared to 
shepherds in the field that the child was 
to be Saviour, Messiah, Lord, and that a 
choir of angels sang a hymn of praise. 
Luke further says that an aged prophet 
and prophetess greeted the child in the 
temple as the coming Redeemer of Israel. 

Matthew tells us that an angel appeared 
to Joseph in a dream and revealed to him 
that the child of Mary was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost; that wise men. 
from the East came, guided by 
a star, to worship the young 
child; and that both they and 
Joseph were warned in dreams 
to protect him from the cruelty 
of Herod. 

What do these things mean. 
tous? First, we do not know 
enough of those times and. 
those environments to deny 
that these things happened, 
even if we are sometimes- 
moved to question them. They 
are appropriate to the greatest 
event in the world’s history. 
They are in harmony with the 
mission of thé Christ to reveal 
God to man through a human 
life. Next, that visions of 
angels, dreams, portents in the 
sky and signs among the stars. 
would not impress us if we 
were told of them as happening 
now as they did the simple peo- 
ple of the first Christian cen- 
tury. They fit the time and the 
occasion, and we love to dwell 
on them and tell them to our 
children. 

But we see far greater things. 
than these to convince us that 
Jesus was the Christ—the world 
being transformed by the child 
who was born in Palestine. 
Records of supernatural events. 
connected with his infancy 
which may have impressed 
deeply those who first heard of 
him as an unknown man are 
relatively far less important 
than the signs of his presence and power 
written large across the pages of the- 
world’s history now being made. Few 
heard the angel’s message concerning his. 
coming or saw the wise men on their 
journey. But what dowe see this Christ- 
mas season? Says Dr. Fairbairn of Jesus. 
Christ: ‘‘By means of his very suffering 
and his cross he enters upon a throne such 
as no monarch ever filled and no Cxesar 
ever exercised. He leads captive the 
civilized peoples; they accept his words. 
as law, though they confess it higher than: 
human nature likes to obey; they build’ 
him houses, they worship him ; they praise 
him in song, interpret him in philosophies. 
and theologies; they deeply love, they 
madly hate, for his sake.’’ 

Jesus is his own witness now. With 
the crown of suffering on the cross, the- 
glory of the. resurrection and the trium-- 
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phant progress of Christianity increasing 
through nineteen centuries he comes 
with this new celebration of his advent 
to each one of us with this question, 
“Will you accept me as your Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord?”’ 


A Brooklyn Letter 


WUnited’s Sociological Efforts 


Under the leadership of Rev. L. R. Dyott, 
United has just inaugurated a work which 
promises to be beneficial not only to the church 
but to the entire Williamsburg section. About 
two years ago the Women’s Missionary Society 
was organized, with city, home and foreign 
departments. The department of city work is 
now to superintend a canvass of a section of 
the city. Only experienced workers will be 
employed, the church being especially for- 
tunate in having a devoted woman who has 
been engaged in city missionary work. The 
canvass will provide a list of families uniden- 
tified with other churches. This will be sub- 
divided to indicate those in spiritual, mental, 
or physieal need. An effort will then be made 
to bring each needy family into contact with 
some well-to-do family of the church, giving 
both parties the benefit of the experience. 
Material wants are to be supplied only on con- 
sultation with the pastor or with some desig- 
nated person. Wisely the emphasis is laid on 
the greater need in most instances of mental 
and moral uplifts; wherever possible, work 
will be supplied to compensate for money 
given. 


Immanuel’s Progress 


This year brings the fifth anniversary of the 
amalgamation of Rochester and Patchen Ave- 
nue Churches into Immanael. The pastor, 
Rev. J. A. Jenkins, has welcomed 110 new 
members thus far during his eighteen months’ 
ministry. A men’s club of 140 meets semi- 
monthly for social and literary purposes and 
to promote the general interests of the church. 
Under its supervision a well-equipped gymna- 
sium is opened three nights a week, with pro- 
fessional instruction. The Christian Endeavor 
Society has become a young people’s associa- 
tion. A chorus choir of forty voices sings 
at both Sunday services, rendering a musical 
service monthly. At the Sunday evening gath- 
ering the pulpit is removed, and the pastor 
endeavors to make the meeting informal. 
Believing that churches should be more famil- 
iar with their condition, the officers issue a 
bi-monthly statement of Immanuel’s financial 
status. An interesting feature is the sending 
out of cards to all church members, notifying 
them of the time of each communion and pre- 
paratory service, to be signed and deposited 
in the plate at the communion service. At- 
tendance on this service, by the way, under 
reasonable conditions, is a requisite of church 
membership at Immanuel. 


Financial Management at Lewis Avenue 


In these days of occasional reports of dis- 
honesty in handling trust funds, it is gratify- 
ing to know that for more than twenty years 
one of our churches, whose treasurers have 
always been recognized as men of integrity, 
has provided safeguards against possible in- 
discretions in the future. As a matter of 
fact, the provisions are quite as advantageous 
to the officials as to the church; and none 
are more eager than they are to continue 
the practice. No church treasurer at Lewis 
Avenue ever handles his funds alone. Every 
collection is counted by the deacons or a 
special committee, who preserve a record of 
the amounts. Reports of the church’s treas- 
ury are made monthly, and are fully verified; 
so that any misappropriation of funds is_al- 
together improbable. By this method, Dr. 
Kent, the pastor has made it possible to ob- 
tain thoroughly competent church treasurers. 
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Keeping Correct Addresses of Members 

Every city pastor has experienced the diffi- 
culty of keeping correct lists of church mem- 
bers and attendants. Rev. W. P. Harmon, 
assistant pastor at Plymouth, has obviated 
this difficulty to some extent by having 
printed a circular letter with blank for name 
and incorrect address. This letter states that 
the sender has recently called at the incorrect 
address, and urges the importance of keeping 
the officials informed as to the whereabouts of 
the church members. Since Uncle Sam has 
methods of obtaining new addresses not avail- 
able to the general public, this plan has re- 
sulted in many corrections. It also assures 
the member that he is not forgotten or over- 
looked. Mi As D: 


In and Around Chicago 


The Preaching Needed 


In speaking of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary at the Ministers’ Meeting, Dec. 7, Pro- 
fessor Scott, after remarking on the increase 
in the number of students and the improve- 
ment in finances and other matters, declared 
his conviction that ministers are making a 
serious mistake in preaching on secular topics 
rather than on the fundamental principles of 
the gospel. The professor believes that busi- 
ness men when they attend chureh want to 
hear that which warms their hearts and draws 
their thought away from week-day matters. 
Superintendent Brodie confirmed Professor 
Scott’s judgment, instancing his experience 
throughout the state. 


Appalling Spiritual Conditions in the State 


Dr. Brodie then spoke of a mining village of 
800 people visited recently, whose only religious 
service is a Sunday school conducted under 
Congregational auspices; while two other vil- 
lages, one of 1,200 and the other of 3,000 inhab- 
itants, have neither Sunday school nor church. 
The difficulty is not to persuade the children 
in these villages to attend a Sunday school, 
but to get teachers, deaconesses and pastors 
self-sacrificing enough to minister to them. 
Illinois is receiving about ten per cent. of all 
immigrants coming to our shores. Thus far 
they have come faster than we have assimi- 
lated them, though not faster than they can 
be assimilated provided we as Congregational- 
ists do our duty. But the denominations hes- 
itate to go into non-supporting communities, 
and yet it is just here that the demand for 
Christian service is greatest and should be 
promptly met. 





Lawlessness in Chicago 


The crimes committed in Chicago within the 
last few weeks have led law-loving peop'e to 
ask what can be done to turn back this incom- 
ing criminal flood. When, a little more than a 
week ago, James A. Fullenwider, a lawyer of 
high standing, was shot near his home and for 
no apparent cause, matters were brought toa 
climax, and at a mass meeting in the church 
of which the deceased was a member it was 
decided to form a federation of the reform 
clubs and societies in the city and to appoint a 
secretary with city headquarters to study the 
moral conditions of the city and advise as to 
their improvement. The demand for this ac- 
tion appears in that during the thirty days from 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 27 there were 394 burglaries 
and holds-up and only 88 arrests, while in the 
last six months 226 persons have been brought 
before 17 different magistrates charged with 
carrying concealed weapons and none’of those 
proved guilty were fined over $25, the smallest 
sum the law allows. It is not surprising that 
last Sunday’s sermons were full of references 
to the spirit of lawlessness which seems to 
have control of the city. 


Dowie Victorious 

As he declared would be the case the re- 
ceivership for Zion has been set aside. It 
was found that no person could manage affairs 
so well as Dr. Dowic, himself. Hence his 
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proposal to pay ten per cent. of his indebted- 
ness in ninety days, twenty-five in six months, 
twenty-five in nine months, and the remainder 
at the end of the year, was gladly accepted by 
his creditors. The Doctor claims to control 
property worth eighteen millions, and to owe 
little more than four millions. Money is con- 
stantly coming to him from his followers in 
different parts of the country. He is said to 
have received a check for $50,000 from an ad- 
mirer in New York city, and the offer of a 
loan of $200,000 from Milwaukee. Zion has 
reason to rejoice over the appointment of a 
receiver. Time has been secured for the pay- 
ment of pressing debts and prominence given 
to the value of property held by Dr. Dowie 
over against its obligations. Hereafter he 
says he will proceed upon a cash basis and 
thus avoid all danger of litigation. 


Debs in Chicago 

Sunday was a great day for Chicago social- 
ists. They gathered, as they assert, to the 
number of ten thousand, to listen to the Pull- 
man strike leader, Eugene V. Debs, and ap- 
plauded him, loudly, when he advocated the 
destruction of both the Republican and the 
Democratic parties and the formation of a 
Socialist party by which all property and all 
labor can be controlled. Mr. Debs scored 
labor unions as well as capitalists. An im- 
mense amount of Socialistic literature was cir- 
culated. 


Chicago. Dec. 12. FRANKLIN, 


Campbell Morgan at Hartford 
Seminary 

Dr. Morgan spent the first ten days of De- 
cember here addressing meetings twice daily. 
One series of addresses was designed to 
quicken Christians. Another was on Prayer 
—Its Possibility, Preparation, Pattern and 
Practice. 

The third series was given in Hartford 
Seminary, to students and teachers in private 
conference and was prepared especially for 
this occasion. After each hour’s discourse, 
half an hour was devoted to discussion of 
questions bearing on the general theme of 
Evangelism. Sub-topics were: The Evangel, 
The Evangelistic Church, The Evangelist, and 
The Evangelistic Work. 

In the talk on The Evangel, Dr. Morgan 
made much of the definition of the word, as 
A Good Message, and the central thought was 
the Lordship of Christ. The next talk dealt 
with the vital unity of the Church of Christ. 
In the third talk, Dr. Morgan discussed the 
call, characteristics, training, work and life 
of the evangelist. On the fourth day, methods 
and principles of revival work were described, 
and the problem considered was, How to 
Bring People to Christian Decision. 

A fifth address was given at the seminary, 
for the benefit of pastors, students and Cbris- 
tian workers in Hartford and vicinity. Dr. 
Morgan spoke on The Present Opportunity of 
Evangelism, and described the spirit of this 
age as one which manifests (1) a revolt against 
the materialism of the past age, (2) intense de- 
votion to the practical in religion, and (3) rest- 
less anticipation of a coming change, in which 
new vigor shall pervade the now hesitant 
Church of Christ. C&T 





Thé Episcopal bishops lately expressed the 
hope that evangelical denominations would 
seriously consider the question of union with 
the Episcopal Church. The Christian Advo- 
cate states in a sentence the one obstacle 
which must be taken away before such union 
ean be considered, and which only Episco- 
palians can remove. It says, “ None of the 
evangelical denominations, so called, that 
recognize each other’s ministry and sacra- 
ments, can possibly take a step which would 
take away the power of that recognition from 
them.”’ 
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A Pastoral Outlook from San Francisco 


One of the best things about the Pilgrim 
Fathers was that they were not trying to be 
like anybody else. In fact they made their 
great name by trying to be as unlike other 
people as possible. They knew what they 
wanted to be and to do, and watching the 
conditions in which they found themselves 
they took the course most likely to serve 
their purpose. Congregationalists today are 
not copying them to any great extent. Of 
course we are in an age of combination and 
ce-operation, and, as has been the case in the 
past, we are willing to sacrifice almost any- 
thing for the sake of the unity of the church 
of Christ. Is it not time to put a little more 
emphasis on our distinctive principles, and to 
stop harping on the fact that we are seventh 
or eleventh or any other figure in the number 
of members among the denominations? For 
a great many years the Methodists have held 
the prize in religious mathematics; when it 
comes to counting we cannot hold a candle 
to them. In some other things other denomi- 
nations have held the precedence, and while 
we have been watching them with envious 
eyes we have quietly allowed the peculiar 
virtues that were our own to slip from us. 


BRING THE LAY ELEMENT TO THE FRONT 


We have always protested against the clergy 
being made a peculiar class, and have made 
our boast of our ability to develop individu- 
ality among laymen; but, if reports from vari- 
ous parts of the country are true, our great 
gatherings are now far more ministerial than 
lay, and the programs of many associations, 
state and local, look as if no effort had been 
made to bring the laymen to the front. We 
are making the clergy a privileged class in the 
denomination, and taking far too little pains 
to develop the sturdy independence of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, who were nearly all laymen 
and who allowed no man to become their cler- 
gyman without their approval. 

Our loss of what was distinctive is shown 
also in the impression we make upon commu- 
nities where a new church is needed. Word 
comes to our home missionary superinten- 
dent, ‘‘We need a Congregational church in 
this town, and will begin services as soon as 
you will send us a minister.”” From the num- 
ber of such requests an ignorant person would 
suppose that the home missionary superin- 
tendent carried a number of ministers in his 
pocket and needed only to direct and stamp 
them and send them out. This process is 
entirely out of accord with the principles of 
Congregationalism. If there area lot of peo- 
ple in any place who want a church they ought 
to want it badly enough to come together and 
at least sing a hymn and have somebody lead 
in prayer. They have become so accustomed 
to seeing the Methodists senda minister that 
they suppose that we do the same, and sure 
enough, we do; and in our eagerness to in- 
crease the number of churches we make our- 

selves such that people are constrained to say 
that we have nothing to offer which they can- 
not get from other denominations. 


Is THE OLD EVANGELISM OUTWORN 


We have allowed ourselves to be swept along 
with the great movements of the times until we 
have forgotten that our denomination used to 
be inventive enough to devise plans, and raise 
or adopt workers that could lead the denomi- 
nation. We had no difficulty in leading the 
Christian sentiment of the United States with 
such men as Edwards and Kirk and Finney 
and Moody, and we made the revivalist move- 
ments that had lacked backbone the grandest 
movements of theirtime. Today in many local- 
ities we seem to have nothing in particular to do 
except to try to do what the other folksdo. Our 
Presbyterian friends are starting in on a grand 


By Rev. George C. Adams, D. D. 


revivalist campaign. It is a serious question 
with many thoughtful people if they are not 
trying to galvanize a dead method into new 
life; and yet there comes from many quarters 
a strong demand that we fall into line and do 
exactly what they are doing. The Methodists 
say that the revival method has lost its power, 
and they ought to know if anybody does. A 
year ago one of the leading Methodist pastors 
frankly stated that it was impossible to reach 
thinking people any longer by the revival 
method. And he adopted another with some 
success. 


LET PASTORS DEVELOP THEIR OWN 
SPECIALTY 


Now if ever is the time for us Congrega- 
tionalists to show that we have not lost our 
power of leadership. All the indications are 
that our success, if we make any, will be 
along the line of the pastorate. The employ- 
ment of a revivalist is usually a confession 
that the pastor cannot do his proper work. 
We will grant that men are not alike, and that 
while one may be very successful in the care- 
ful nurture of his flock another finds it diffi- 
cult to do the work that’a pastor ought to do, 
and his strength develops in another direction. 
But it is also true that almost any minister if 
he will study for it can learn to excel in the 
work which belongs to a pastor. It is a great 
thing for a minister to learn that in becoming 
such he has not been set to solve all the prob- 
lems of the world, nor to straighten out all the 
tangles of humanity. There is one first prin- 
ciple that ought to guide him, which is that his 
strength and time and ability belong first, last 
and all the time to the church that pays his 
salary; it isa simple business proposition and 
needs no defense. If to use a common expres- 
sion he can learn to saw wood in his own door- 
yard he has gone a long way toward fitting 
himself for his position. Our pastors are do- 
ing this much more than they were a few years 
ago. He can learn to know every man, woman 
and child in his membership and to adapt his 
work to their needs. If he does this it is 
quite possible that he may not need to call in 
an evangelist to accomplish what he has failed 
to do. 

The method of careful nurture brings mem- 
bers into the church to stay. The revival 
method brings them in with the certainty that 
many of them will slip out. In one of our 
cities four churches near together carried on 
their work for nine years, three by the evan- 
gelistic method and one by the pastoral 
method. A great calamity affected them all 
alike; those that had built up on the evangel- 
istic method each lost from one-half to three- 
quarters of itsmembership. The one that had 
been built up by the pastoral method hardly 
lost a family. 


LET Us GO SLOWLY AS RESPECTS UNION 


This leads to the fact that we now and then 
find a thoughtful Congregationalist who is not 
singing hallelujahs over the possibility of 
union with other denominations. The ques- 
tion is being asked now and then, “Is it 
going to mean in any sense a repetition of the 
famous ‘ plan of union?’ ”’ and up to this time 
it has been difficult to find any one who can 
prophesy on this subject. Formal union in 
the past has not usually been an all-round 
success. The denominations with which it 
is proposed to unite are most estimable Chris- 
tian people with an honorable record, and as 
truly a part of the kingdom of God as we are. 
Each has its own history and methods. We 
cannot in kindness ask them to make any 
more changes than we are willing to make 
ourselves. The plan on which it is proposed 
to co-operate with them looks well as far as 


it has been developed; and yet it seems as if 
as a denomination we would do well to con- 
sider the matter with fasting and prayer. 
Our state association recently went one step 
further and passed a resolution inviting the 
Free Baptists in our territory to unite with 
us, but the form of the resolution was such 
that while in the most kindly Christian spirit 
it was evidently an invitation to move into 
our house and become one of us. It is quite 
possible that they may be able to do it without 
either of us making much sacrifice. 


WHAT ONE SEMINARY HAS DONE 


In the line of turning out the best ministers 
possible for our churches there has been great 
discussion with regard to our seminaries. We 
have read a great deal and heard much said 
about a possible union or at least a federation 
of the Congregational seminaries, and while 
all this has been going on our Pacific Semi- 
nary has quietly done something. Our dis- 
tance from the other seminaries would make 
it difficult for us to unite, so that question has 
not been considered. We recognize the fact 
that while we have been expending vast sums 
to develop our splendid Christian colleges the 
young people are going by thousands to the 
state and. other universities. Our tendency 
has been‘altogether too much to stand off and 
throw brickbats at those-iustitutions, to call 
them godless and say that there was no Chris- 
tian influence in them. While we have shown 
none too much warmth of Christian interest 
our California State University has shown 
that such charges were far from being true. 
Its immense faculty has a large number of 
earnest, consistent Christianmen. The Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ations connected with the university have in 
the last ten years made great progress, and 
are showing a vitality that is encouraging. 

We had the great State University in need 
of all the Christian help and sympathy it could 
get, and several miles away our little Theolog- 
ical Seminary feeling very lonely. We moved 
the seminary right up close to the university 
grounds. With the loss of several professors 
the president has succeeded in finding strong 
active young men, specialists in their depart- 
ments, to fill the vacancies. The number of 
students at the seminary has immediately in- 
creased, and nearly or quite all of them are 
college graduates, which was not true before. 
We have been heartily welcomed by the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the university; our right 
to be there outside of the state grounds is freely 
conceded, and other denominations have the 
privilege of doing the same thing. Some of 
them would give all they possess if it were 
possible for them to camp down beside us and 
we would be glad to have themcome. Among 
the possibilities of the future is an interchange 
of instructors in departments where there is 
no conflict between the denominations. 

It will be seen that in this respect we have 
clung to the habits of early Congregationalists, 
have followed no human example, but have 
blazed the way for others. We have every 
reason to believe that our movement is going 
to be agreat success, both in exercising a help- 
ful Christian influence in the University and 
in trying to lead young men in the academic 
department to choose the ministry as a pro- 
fession. It has become difficult for a young 
man from a Congregationalist family to enter 
the State University without some faithful 
member of our theological faculty calling upon 
him to give him welcome and to ask in what 
way we can be of service to him. 





A German magistrate of Pittsburg tried 
King Solomon’s method of determining mater- 
nity last week—and it worked as well as of old. 
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A Church Printery that Pays 


By Myron Jermain Jones, Mansfield, O. 


Most church printeries of which I[ have 
knowledge are a delusion and asnare. And 
I confidently assert that it would be disas- 
trous for most churches to establish printing 
plants in their buildings and to operate them 
in connection with their activities as a volun- 
teer enterprise. 

But ‘‘most” implies exceptions, and there 
is an exceptional church printery in Boston. 

In 1888 the late lamented Rev. Ellis Mendell 
became pastor of Boylston Congregational 
Church, Jamaica Plain, and under his leader- 
ship institutional features, which were then 
strongly and generally advocated throughout 
the church, became part of its plan of work. 
Among the features introduced—reading-room, 
gymnasium, parlor and printery—the printing- 
room has been notably successful and worthy. 

To Mr. Frank E. Bridgman of Roxbury, 
editor of the Boylston Church Messenger and 
practically manager of the printery, is largely 
due the later conspicuous success of this de- 
partment of the church’s work. 

** How did you happen to start this printing 
plant?” I inquired. 

‘“*It was not a case of demand and supply” 





The Boylsion Church Printery 


replied Mr. Bridgman, “‘ but rather of need and 
service. Mr. Mendell tells me it was started 
to meet the need to obtain the church printing 
at much less than the market price. The 
enterprise was begun in November, 1890 by 
the purchase of a sixty-dollar hand-press, $150 
worth of type, and cases and material needed 
for an ordinary amateur job office. The early 
work was confined to:the weekly calendar, 
tickets, and programs. In 1893, the Boylston 
Church Messenger was inaugurated, and for 
a year or two was printed on the hand-press. 
Then came a second-hand foot-power press, 
which lasted about two years. In the spring 
of 1897, an up-to-date Chandler & Price Press 
with 10 x 15 chase was bought, together with 
additional supplies, at a cost of $400.” 

“And how was this financed?” I inter- 
jected. 

** Very simply. Money was borrowed when- 
ever needed for equipment, on shares without 
interest, and repaid from profits within two 
years. In 1900 a second-hand press was pre- 
sented by a local printer—good for cards, 
tickets, envelopes, and other small work. 
The original hand-press is now out of com- 
mission, but we retain it as a historic land- 
mark, like true Bostonians. We now have 
forty-two cases of type, and, inventory the 
plant at $800.” 

*“You speak of profits. Have you at hand 
any figures to indicate the amount of your in- 
come and expense? ”’ 

“Yes. Our annual operating expense on 
the Messenger, for instance, would be: For 
paper, $20; postage, about 835; renewals and 





supplies, $20. We paid to the church treas- 
urer over and above expenses as follows: 
1897, $53; 1898, $78; 1899, $150; 1900, $82.87; 
1901, $123.45; 1902, $128.30. Here is the sched- 
ule showing the principal receipts for ten 


years: 
Subscriptions and 


Advertising. Contributions. 


DU ab iindncwehaber he cnchsun #128.50 $53.17 
¢ 104.50 35.35 
98.50 12.31 

66.00 7.30 

71.72 18.05 

200.82 29.50 

146.69 66.00 

67.17 17.40 

138.83 17.55 

144.50 8.15 

$1,167.23 $264.78 


“ For some years we have done considerable 
job printing for outside parties. We could do 
& great deal more if we had time forit. Our 
own needs are first; they keep the force busy 
—too busy sometimes, for comfort. In the 
four years 1898-1901, our earnings from job 
printing amounted to $152.52. 

‘*We have no regular subscription. The 
paper is mailed to all non-resident members 
and many others, and is left.at the residences 





Those pay who wish to, 


of other members. 
or who are solicited by the treasurer.” 

At the head of the editorial column of the 
Messenger this legend appears: ‘‘ Set up and 
printed in our own church by our own labor.’”’ 
Now the question that interested me most was 


this very problem of labor. Our lay editor- 
printer-manager told me that the church 
trained recruits for this work out of its own 
ranks. ‘‘ Usually,’’ said he, “ we take one at 
a time, and under the supervision of some 
one more experienced—not an expert by any 
means, for we have no experts—we put the 
neophyte to work setting up in a “ stick ”’ any 
‘*pi” that may be on hand. Then he learns 
to distribute this “ pi,” or Messenger type that 
is “‘ dead,” until he knows the ‘“‘case.”” After 
getting proficient enough, the beginner sets up 
straight matter for the Messenger. By and 
by he learns to feed the small foot press with 
offering envelopes, and soon. Of course this 
part of the work is most important and diffi- 
cult. Any volunteer service must be encour- 
aged patiently, but this is real work and re- 
quires the strong religious motive back of the 
worker as well as a certain amount of enjoy- 
ment in the printing art. We have been able 
to train up a good number of fair printers in 
the thirteen years of effort.” 

In, addition to enabling the pastor to have 
all the printing he wanted for church work 
when he wanted it, the influence of the print- 
ery is great in holding and training men and 
boys for service. It interests youth, and 
through it they enter other departments of 
church work, besides being trained in a knowl- 
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edge of printing, which is of service to any 
one whether followed as a trade or not. All 
the workers are strictly amateurs and have 
learned what they know right in the printing- 
room. 

Of course the printery is run primarily for 
and by the Messenger. The question of bene- 
fits is, therefore, to a great degree a question 
of the uses of a well-conducted local church 
publication. In my judgment everything de- 
pends on the managing editor’s journalistic 
sense. It is not necessarily a matter of pro- 
fessional training in journalism. ‘ There can 
be no really successful church journal with- 
out a man behind it.” 

And here are some of its benefits : 

It gives a complete history of church work 
and happenings—more complete than a clerk’s 
record can possibly be. A number of sets of 
the first ten volumes have been bound by 
members. 

It keeps the members of the church, congre- 
gation and community informed of our work. 

It is especially appreciated by absent and 
former members who desire to retain their 
interest in the church. 

Through exchanges and sending of papers 
to friends by members, many affiliated friends 
have been made for the church, some of whom 
contribute to its support and missionary inter- 
ests. 

It furnishes an excellent channel for reach- 
ing members and congregation by pastor, offi- 
2ers and heads of departments. 


Henry Clay Trumbull 


BY M. C, HAZARD, PH. D. 


On account of my editorial association with 
Dr. Trumbull for a short period upon The 
Sunday School Times, the editors of The Con- 
gregationalist have asked me to write some 
of my impressions concerning him. Dr, Trum- 
bull was so many-sided that this paper could 
not spare the space necessary to present any- 
thing like a complete estimate of him. That, 
fortunately, is rendered comparatively unnec- 
essary by the very good appreciation of him 
which lately appeared in these columns from 
the pen of Mr. Morris. In the process of 
elimination I find myself at last left with what 
I saw of him as an editor and writer. 

Aside from his personality, that which made 
the greatest impression upon me, after associ- 
ation with him in the office, was his tremen- 
dous capacity for work and the relish he had 
forit. His appetite for it wasinsatiable. Be- 
sides the task he was carrying through, he 
had others, so to speak, upon the stocks. His 
editorial writing for and oversight of The Sun- 
day Schvol Times, which were enough to ab- 
sorb all the time and energy of an ordinary 
man, were merely an incident in his weekly 
schedule, the most of his thought and labor 
being bestowed upon some important book 
which he was preparing for the press. 

Of course he overworked. Though slight of 
body he was muscular and had a great reserve 
of physical force. But no body, however 
strong, could stand the strain to which he 
constantly put his own. Nearly two years 
before I was associated with him it became 
evident to those in the office that he was 
breaking down. No representations on their 
part, however, could induce him to give up. 
One morning it was proved to him that he 
must do so. The proof of an editorial which 
he had written the day before was presented 
to him at his home. He declared that he had 
never written it. He could not be convinced 
that it was his composition until his manu- 
script was laid before him. Then he realized 
that he must obey his physician and surrender 
his work, at least fora while. He did so, and 
went on a trip to Egypt and through the Sina- 
itic peninsula and the Holy Land, meaning to 
make the journey serviceable both as a means 
of recuperation and of securing information 
of value in his work when he should resume 
it. Two quite valuable books came out of that 
vacation tour, Kadesh-Garnes, and Studies in 
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Oriental Social Life, each of which is so re- 
plete with information as to show that he was 
diligently at work all the while he was gone. 
And yet he came home restored to health. 

1 was in the office while he was working 
upon Kadesh-Barnea. Trumbull’s rediscov- 
ery of that ancient camping-place of the Is- 
raelites was an event among Biblical scholars. 
It had been found by Rowlands at a place 
called ’Ayn Qadees, but Robinson declared 
him to be mistaken, and defended his own lo- 
cation at ’Ayn el-Waybeh. Inasmuch as no 
other explorers were able to find ’Ayn Qadees, 
being fooled away from it by the Arabs in 
whose territory it is, other scholars followed 
Robinson. Trumbull’s success in reaching it, 
in spite of the efforts of his Arabs to turn him 
away from it, is finely told in the book. My 
admiration was greatly awakened by the in- 
genuity and skill with which he got at the con- 
firmations of his findings, particularly in the 
Arabic and Syriac authorities. It may sur- 
prise many to learn that he was no linguist— 
but such was the fact. He had to make use of 
the intelligence of those who were, and yet he 
so directed their investigations, questioned 
their conclusiong.and re-directed their search 
that to him are due the valuable notes which 
appear in connection with that work. 

The single long editorial has been a feature 
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of The Sunday School Times ever since Dr. 
Trumbull took chargeof it. Hardly one editor 
in a thousand can write long editorials and 
have them read. But that his were read and 
were effective we had ample proof. The secret 
of their appeal seemed to be in the presenta- 
tion of some new truth or some old truth ina 
new light. His editorials declaring that it is 
never right to.tell a lie became famous. The 


captions of seme of the editorials written: 


while I was with him give some hint of the 
unique method of his approach and of the 
reason of their acceptability. I cite as ex- 
amples, Faith is Not Always Faith, Training 
up a Library, Making Books Work, The Duty 
of Being Narrow, The Littles on the Larger, 
Living More Lives than One. 

Probably the most eagerly and universally 
read portion of the paper was the Notes on 
Open Letters, in which his skill in answering 
difficult questions was exhibited at its best. 
Many there have found the solutions of prob- 
lems which have greatly troubled them. 

I find that I have said nothing of Dr. Trum- 
bull personally. I am persuaded that I do 
not need to do so. He is too well known to 
need to have his portrait painted. Thousands 
are well acquainted with him and will greatly 
miss him, and none will do so more than one 
who for a time was his close comrade. 





Iowa 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Drs. D. F. Bradley and E. M. Vittum, Grinnell ; 
R. L. Marsh, Burlington 


Southern Iowa 


In this region Iowa Congregationalism began. 
And here anniversaries are becoming interesting. 
Of thirty-one churches in Denmark Association, 
twelve were organized before 1850; while of all the 
315 churches of the state, only twenty-five date 
back so far. Dr. William Salter of Burlington, who 
was ordained at the first meeting of Denmark Asso- 
ciation, read a paper at its sixtieth annual meeting 
in September. The Burlington church, of which 
Dr. Salter has held the title of pastor for nearly 
fifty-eight years (although the responsibility of the 
office is now borne by his associate), also celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of his ordination. The Doc- 
tor preached and received many congratulations. 

Dr. Salter and Dr. Ephraim Adams of Waterloo, the 
two survivors of the “ Iowa Band,” preached Nov. 
29 at Muscatine, the day’s services closing an en- 
thusiastic and protracted celebration of the sixtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the first Congrega- 
tional church of that city. This church is making 
new departures and showing vigorous life under the 
leadership of its new pastor, Rev. J. P. Clyde. A 
notable feature has been the opening of the church 
basement for the use of factory girls—of whom 
there are upwards of 1,000 in the city—and their 
organization into a social and literary club which 
promises considerable distinct achievement. 

Rey. J. M. Cummings, pastor of Denmark, the 
oldest Congregational church in Iowa, devoted his 
summer vacation to a successful financial canvass 
in behalf of Denmark academy. A new steam-heat- 
ing plant and other necessities have been provided 
for. Large attendance and high-grade work are 
reported. The church also rejoices in prosperity. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cummings have been grievously af- 
flicted in the serious illness of their daughter, who 
has been studying at Grinnell. 

Rev. F. L. Johnston, secretary of the State Asso- 
ciation Committee to Encourage Installation, is 
working with characteristic thoroughness, and the 
committee is likely to have a report of special 
interest. His church at Mt. Pleasant has made 
marked improvement in organization and methods. 

Fairfield, Rev. H. O. Spelman, pastor, raised 
nearly $3,000 for repairs, and became so enthusias- 
tic that the question of a new building is under con- 
sideration. This church is making steady growth 
in membership, congregations, benevolences and 
prayer meeting attendance. 

Ottumwa Second had been greatly strengthened 
by the union with it of the Methodist Protestant 
ehurch of the South Side. The pastor, however, 
Rev. D. D. Davies, under whose leadership the 
union was effected, has decided to take up work 
elsewhere. 

The pastor of Agency and Cliffiand, Rev. D. M. 
Lower, has had the unusual experience of dedicat- 
ing, free of debt, a church at each place on one Sun- 


day. At Centerdalea church with twenty members, 
made up largely of Friends, has recently been recog- 
nized. At Orient, substantial improvements in the 
church building have been made. Humeston, where 
the church of upwards of a hundred members came 
bodily from another denomination two years ago, is 
erecting a fine building. At these church dedica- 
tions, Secretary Douglass is usually an indispensa- 
ble leader. 

Rey. E. 8. McClure, resigning at Humestgn, speed- 
ily received unanimous calls from two churches. 
He accepted the one to Eldon, and the church 
there is hopefully following his vigorous leader- 
ship. At Clay, Rev. P. H. Fisk, pastor, a series of 
meetings is being conducted by Rev. C. N. Sever- 
ance of Union Church, Garden City, Kan., a strong 
preacher, of masterful spiritual leadership. 

State statistics for last year show a small in- 
crease in membership, decrease in benevolences 
and legacies, considerable advance in home ex- 
penses and a loss of four churches. 

A conviction that we should do more aggressive 
work, by means of evangelistic meetings or other- 
wise, and that, with confessed changes in the theo- 
logical viewpoint, we must emphasize anew and 
decidedly the fundamentals of religion and Chris- 
tianity—this may be said to prevail among Iowa 
Congregational ministers. 


NORTH OF THE CENTER 


On the western border First Church, Sioux City, 
with two hard working pastors, is breaking records. 
Important achievements are: Many new members, 
four C. E. societies, a literary and historical club; 
three other clubs for young men, young women and 
boys, a large church Bible class, and notable im- 
provements in furnishing and decorating the church 
building. 

In the north, Rev. Edwin Ewell of Nashua, always 
wide-awake, has recently sent out cards to the 
members of his congregation naming 50 possible 
subjects for sermons. Each person is asked to 
indicate such topics as interest him and to add five 
of his own choosing. The cards are then to be 
returned to the pastor. R. L. M. 


A Notable Ordination 

Invitations are out for a council, called by the 
church of Valley Junction for the ordination of 
George C. Marsh. Mr. Marsh is both a son and 
grandson of Iowa College, Grinnell, his father, Rev. 
George D. Marsh of Philipopolis, Bulgaria, being 
a member of the class of 1867. The son has studied 
at Chicago and at Union; has had experience in 
city mission work and among the mining camps of 
Colorado; and in scholarship and consecration is 


fitted for the bighest usefulness in the pastorate. 
Professors Parker and Noble and Pastor Vittum of 
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Grinnell will take part in the ordination service,. 
also Dr. Frisbie of Des Moines. Lowa churches are 
to be congratulated upon securing this promising: 
young worker. v. 


New Church Buildings 


Iowa is a great state without a large city. We 
have a population of two and a half millions, but 
our largest city numbers only 65,000. But the 
small, neat, comfortable cities are numbered by the 
hundred. TheSé do not present the sharp contrasts 
of the over-grown metropélis. The hove! does not 
frown in the shadow of the palace. While the small’ 
town is nearer homogeneous than the great city, it 
constantly improves in architecture as it grows in 
wealth and population. None of our congregations 
are contented with buildings unworthy the name of 
church, and few if any have built beyond their need 
and their means. As the man from Boston wrote of 
us, “‘ Iowa is hopelessly sane.” 

Unusual progress has been made in church-build- 
ing during the last year. Riceville has hardly a 
thousand people, but it is the centre of an impor- 
tant agricultural community. Our Congregational 
church was born in 1858 and worshiped in a little 
hut for ten years; then a small brick church was 
built, which was enlarged and remodeled in 1897. 
A disastrous fire made it necessary to build again 
from the foundation; which the plueky people have 
done without murmuring. The new $11,000 chureh 
was dedicated last December free from debt. 
Mitchellville, a village but little larger, was a home 
missionary child that early came to self-support.. 
This year a fine little $8,000 church has been built 
and dedicated without debt. Stuart was once &@ 
flourishing railroad town, but by a change of policy 
on the part of the road, was left to its own devices 
and endured a period of depression. Now Stuart 
has found itself, and is building a new edifice of 
brick and stone, of beauty and utility. 

Anamosa was a pillar of early Congregationalism. 
in Iowa. About fifteen years ago our church there 
was broken in pieces through the influence of an un- 
worthy pastor, and probably would have died, but 
for the timely aid of the State Home Missionary 
Suciety. Now Anamosa is itself again, and is 
building a $17,000 church. Crocker, organized two- 
years ago as an out-station, by Rev. Joseph Steele 
of Ankeny, self-supporting from the beginning, has 
built and paid for a $3,000 church. Agency and 
Cliffland, twin churches in one pastoral family, dedi- 
cated two houses of worship in one ‘day, one newly- 
built;the other purchased and remodeled. Orchard, 
for many years one of triplets, has expended $4,000- 
on a new church this year. Space fails to mention 
in detail Newell, Almoral, Prairie City and Lewis, 
Clay, Olds, Orient, Elsworth and others, that have 
built new church homes or enlarged and beautified 
their former ones during the last twelve months. 
About one-fourth the cost of churches dedicated 
during the year has been raised at the dedication 
services by Secretary Douglass of the State Home 
Missionary Society. E. M. V. 


I believe that if you and I were more to. 
heed the whispers of our Father, we should 
not have so many of his thunders.—J. H. 
Evans. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Bostox = a A earive. Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 21, 
10.30 A me ev. H. M. L’Aubigné; subject, 
Evangelical Cc ristianity in the French Republic 


Deaths 


CROs AXD— In Aurora, ‘Mo. Dec. 6 ‘Rev. George E. 
eng Hy ed 32 yrs. 'A graduate of Princeton Semi 
nary he h served churches in Ohio and Iowa as well 


saretamnd.-an Dorchester, Mass., Dec. 8, Rev. Seth K. 
Mitchell, for several yous chaplain, under the Evan 
getical Alliance, of the ng —— He also con- 

ucted Sunday services on t the Comm 

McKEE—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 8, Bassett W, McKee, 

resident a the brooklyn’ Sunday School Union, aged 
yrs. e was a member of the Throop Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, and had taught a Bible class there for 
nearly thirty years. — of his former pupils are now 
missionaries or pastors. 
SANFORD—In Medway, Mass., Nov. 24, Harlan e 
Sanford, aged 67 years. Hampered from childh 











church three times in succession. The last time was at 
communion service ye aot 6, when he arose at the close 
of the service an naie a farewell address to the 
church, urging every mamber to be faithful and zealous 
in the Christian life. 

As a citizen he was a man of aggressive righteousness 
and strong convictions. He was a kind neighbor and a 
sincere Christian and truly served his day and genera- 
tion. He was a member of the first “ Sabbath school ” 
in the Belchertown church, was active in the first tem- 
Raged. reform in 1827, and his interest in it never 

ed. He was an abolitionist; an admirer of William 

Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips and a life member 

e American Missionary Association. 








Many Appetizing Dishes 
can be made doubly delightful and nutritious by the 
use of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, 
which is not only superior to raw cream but has the 
merit of being preserved and sterilized, thus keep- 
ing perfectly for an indefinite period. aed 8 
Condensed Milk Co., proprietors. 
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i health, his strong, hopeful spirit carried hin 
through a life of constant suffering with rare Christian 
fortitude and self-denial. In the time of the Civil 
War, being unable to bear a musket, he served his 
country in the Christian Commission. For years past 
he has devoted himself to the interests of a blind 
brother with whom he was in business, the details 4 
which occupied him to the hour of his death. He w: 
a son of the late Rev. David Sanford, pastor “ the vil. 
lage church for thirty-seven years A. 8. T. 
STACY—Nov. 28, irs. he (Marsh) Stacy of Leom- 
inster, Mass., ted 64 yrs. Born in Thetford, Vt., she 

eominster where she entered 

school and became a member of the hep te mas | 
church. Later she attended the Ladies’ Seminar: 
North Granville, N. Y.,and at the close of her studies 
there became a teacher in the public schools of Leom- 
inster, in which work she was very successful. She 
was an active member of the church, giving herself 
with great enthusiasm to its interests, prominent in 
the choir and social work as well as constant in attend- 
ance upon its various services. In 1875 she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Horace Stacy and removed to Cincinnati, O. 
Later she resided in ing eld and Newton, Mass. 
She leaves a en oe or ranklyn 8. Morse of New 
York city. Everywhere her consistent Christian ghar. 
acter made its abidin, tapeeenen & and, po; 
she yet speaketh to-all who have been cog eqed to 
know her. nly od remembered by what she was and by 
what she has do! 

WARD-—In New Haven, Ct., Dec. 8, Mary J. Simpson, 
widow of William D. Ward and mother of Mrs. Eugene 
C. Webster of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


MR. WILLIAM REED 
William Reed was born June 1, 1894, in Belchertown, 
Mass., the fourteenth in a family of sixteen children. 
His ancestors were genuine Puritans in life and char- 
acter. His father, Joseph Reed a ve of. Oxford, 
Mass., settled in Belchertown in 
From his earliest years he was ya to study his 








Bible and was instru*ted in the doctrines of the — | 


ers and Jonathan Edwards. He united with he chure 
in Belchertown ie 1828, at the Fy hed of Mpeg re years. 
‘When he came West in'1846 h nm Government 
land near Crystal Lake, Hil., where ne lived unt about 
twenty — 4 . when he retired to the village of 
Crystal ere he died at the remarkable age of 
ninety-nine years, AY e months and seven days.’ He was 
@ most faithful attendant at the regular services and 
business sessions of the gry He was elected dea- 
con of the church Jan. 8, 1848, in which capacity he 
served almost continuously until he died. He was fre- 
quently the presiding officer at such meetings after he 
was ninety-five years old. Last July he attended 
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Rheumatism 


Does not let go of you when 
you apply lotions or lini- 
ments. It simply loosens 
its hold for a while. Why? 
Because to get rid of it you 
must correct the acid con- 
dition of the blood on which 
it depends. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has cured thousands. 








J=ws The Congregationalist says: 





illustrations from recent phot phs ; 
Revised Bible which combines 
pronunciation, etc., in one a-d-¢ list; 


“An ideal companion for study.” 


Teachers’ Edition 


of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 

ry which has short articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc. 
Combined 
acordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names with their 
ble Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 
mentioned thereon. A wee Biblical loom, $2,2 in a single volume, 


™» (oor: $3; Bibl 
Famerenge fase Edition wit saipeneen 


with numerous 
to the American Standard 


5 to $10.00. 
4 from $1.00 to $12.00 
1. (postage 10c. extra) r& $6.75 





For sale by all leading book: p 
THOMAS NELSON & & SONS, Publh 











thaid on veceife of price. Send for catalogue to 
37-41 East 18th St., New York. 





Never will there 
price. 








Feaneh 
trade only. 


has French cabriole 
feet in height. 
The price is $25. 





$25 FOR THE 25TH 


&‘°*The approach of Christmas calls up visions of parlor deco- 
ration with holly and laurel. Why not take this occasion to 
permanently improve the parlor by th 
Treasure Cabinet on Christmas Day ? 


é acquisition of a beautiful 


be a better chance to secure it at a low 


We are selling this one special Christmas Cabinet at 
only $25, in solid Honduras Mahogany, with entire back of 
late (mirror) glass. 


This figure is for the holiday 


The cabinet is one of our best pieces of cabinetwork. It 


legs, and stands between four and five 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, 


DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





Subscribers’ Wants 


A Home Missionary in the Sierras is greatly in 

nous of a fur overcoat and cap. Any one having such 

ive or sell cheaply please address Rev. William D. 
Kida, Sierraville, Cal. 


rders. Wanted. one or two ‘boarders in a smal) 
e family. A pleasant home in Dorchester. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged. Address 8.,44, office 

or? The Congregationalist, Boston. 





Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class 
board and care with private vate family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Parish Wanted. A minister of education and ex- 
rience desires aj in York or one of the 
ew England states. Illness io ay due to climate 

necessitates a change of location . H., 51, care of 

Congregationalist. 


Boarders. A family in the country, thirty miles 
from Boston, can receive as boarders two ladies, or 
two young. people wanting porn and instruction in 
common branches ér langu Board seven dollars 
a week. Address Box 42, cot Boxford, Mass. 


Companion. A cheerful, refined middle-aged lady, 
would ake a position in pleasant home for the winter at 
least, without remuneration, or to travel for expenses. 
References exchanged. Address T. L., 51, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





The Central Chure Newbury and Berkeley 





J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


PUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
28326 and 2328 be nag ne ly 2 
Adjoining Dudley St 


|= _Zergnal atention ive evry Stal, Cpe 





ment. ptnet asnones Roxbury 72 and 73. 








tree ton (Rev. John Mito ins Denison Minister) 

i — ete be inform rmed C3 the names and ada te ipo. 
— ft men and women who come e ‘or tem 

ta rmanent residence. Will out-of- wn 

kindly Po operatef Address Rev. D. Baines-Ghimiths, 
tnaly Germain Street, Boston. 


for Rent. The daughter ofa Now & land 
residing in Washington, D. D.C., w two 


Rooms 
1 ‘ 
Pr for the viewer and stor fas (0 Bib by > family or 
@ month. 


RE ye PS 
4, one 8 

dren oF 30 ‘young, people taken “aloue "Address E. BF 
Fis Congresohenallet. 





Relighous Notices 


R. notices, addresses of mintetere, 
ane Nohed a A. this on Mn at ten cents @ line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven none 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY 6 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Miyeots to 
improve the ae and social con ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and temperance 
Semnes and road. provides or in leading seaports at home 


es libraries yo outgoing vessels 
jailor’s Magazine, S. raat Priend ‘and 


tye Boat the 5 
tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct te 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 

















andy Boxes 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


We have a full supply at prices from $1.00 per 
hundred upward. 
Bells, Automobiles, Bricks, Easels, Cornucopias, 
Airships, etc. 


Send for illustrated price list. 


The Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BOARD OF Goepemsesoumns you, FOREIGN 
Wissen 3 Congregational House, Bost 
iggin, Treasurer ; Jobn ¢ Hosmer, Publishing and 


Puss asi Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL one Mpsponane SociEgTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., New Y Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donntions and ‘subserip 
tions and all correspondence relating estates ana 

annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Woetagne * Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. 8 

ciate ‘Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D.D., Gougrepitionsh 
House, Boston, Kastern | Representative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, maintains educational and evan- 

elistic missionary work in the United States. In the 

uth schools and churches are planted among the 
whites and Negroes, in the West among the Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese and Alaskans; and among the Porto 
Ricans in this new island territory. 

District offices, 615 Congregational House, Boston; 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago. Donations may be sent to 
H. W. Hubbard, treasurer, 105 East 22d Stre et, New 
York, or to either of the district offices as above. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Aids in building churches and yueee es. Rev. Charles 

H. Richards, D. D., Secretary ; H. Cobb, D. D. 

Sec yf Emeritus : martes in tone xe, Treasurer, 105 

East 22d St., New York, . ©. H. Taintor, 151 

Washington ‘St, Chicago ai. Fanny ‘a. A. Hood, - Te- 
tiona House, Boston, Mass. ; Rev. H. ikoff 

© A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Woe. 
es 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co ca 
tional Colleges and —— in seveuteen states. Thir- 
teen Christian schoo! and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Correspondin Secretary; ; S._F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 ongrevational House, 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., Pres dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed a appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and earwtbenls go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
— 1e8 The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
iigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for aoeey! schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday yey 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary eo pe to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, lll. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, versonal ee 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. . Stimson, D. DB 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22d St., New York ; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave. an Hartford, Ct.; Field ove we 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, C 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. Ty 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre 5 Le 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House (hag 
A Congre ational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations. 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made meee e to the Boston Sea 
man’s Friend ere Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicite 


eee: snl Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 eee ay ational House. Rev. F. E 


e. Em- 
rich, D. D., Secretary v. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion. offers its services to churches ae pastcrs Or 

pit Et »plies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
= Rgpegetional House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. wai Secretary 
D OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests — in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNton of Boston 
and vicinity a. Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, re George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bosto: 





Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MIssi10N8, Room 704, Cong 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WoMANn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Co: — House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 

m 601 Congregational House ton. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00, ” yw 2 20.00. President, Mrs. 


Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Camb dge, Mas Log ays 
Grace’ Soren, 19 ty | St., Roxbury 
Corresponding Secreta E 


tary. Sdward §. Chapin, in of 
Lake View Ave., Cambri cige; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose. 
Highland St., Milton, Mas 


Altiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY prints and ci 
Evangelical Christian eomeens _& 155 l es at 
home and abroad. Em 3 ae grants 
to Sabbath schools, Mi sailors, etc. Span- 

ish, Imm th 
Treas., 150 
‘ See. 
Boston. 


4 


tions and 
Nassau St., New Vork: % 
F. A. Henderson, Pn LT 54 ‘Bromfield St., 
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Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA NEBRASKA 
River Falls, New Exeter Ss, | 
Home — 12 — in . 3 
‘remont 3 
CALIFORNIA Hay ‘Springs - 4 
Alameda, First 6 livington — 4 
Berkeley, First 18 Lincoin, First 6 
North 4 Plymouth B il 
Park 4 Vine St. il 
Lodi » 5 Ogallala — 4 
Martin — 4FP pues, Jefferson 
Oakland, Plymouth - 3 —_ 4 
Oroville Ry | Seward 2 5 
Pomona 2 12 York 3.«C7 
Redlands — 20 oes Sa . 
San Francisco, First 6 11 NEW YORK 
Olivet 3 Poughkeepsie 5 13 
Ventura 3 Sherburne 14 16 
COLORADO NORTH DAKOTA 
Boulder — 17 (Cleveland a | 
Denver, Plymouth 12 Eureka + 26 
CONNECTICUT OHIO 
Putnam, Second 4 % Toledo, Second 8 14 
Windsor Locks 11 11 Washington St. 6 30 
ILLINOIS OKLAHOMA 
Batavia 12 13 Halifax - 
Chicago, St. James Otter Creek - 12 
(German) 5 Sparks —- 19 
First 9 Turkey Creek yb Re FS 
gto _ 13 13 
N. Leavitt S 7 OREGON 
Oak ag Se cond is 24 
Salem, Central - 8 
South 11 Eugene — 10 
Forrest sr 4 
La Grange : 
La Balle 5 3 guerre DAKOTA Z 
illburn ; ‘ 
Moline, Ridge View 56 Webster 9 14 
berts 25 
Roberts 2 9 WASHINGTON 
. Clear Lake 4 6 
IOWA Index 4 25 
Cedar Rapids 18 ew 2 5 
Grinnell 1 13 Maltb 6 11 
Muscatine 13 14 Seattle, satan Hill — 17 
Primghar 3 Bethatr 13 16 
Sloan 8 Plymouth 10 32 
Waterloo 22 Sprague 3 3 
KANSAS WISCONSIN 
Sterling 11 12 Broderville - 20 
Willard 15 Darlington — 47 
7 Delavan ae 
MAINE een hea 
Bangor, First 5 Polar — 16 
Lincoln 15 Prentice =  @ 
ee ee OTHER STATES 
Ada 30) Re 9° 
Boston, Roslindale is Penge, ee le 
Romsey 74 Fairbault, Minn. 13 20 
Beverly 19 Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Brockton, Porter 1 3 Plymouth 12 
Burlington ¢ 8 HHoldinville, ae 18 
Haverhill, Riverside 8 8 jackson Mo., Ger. 
Worcester,Plymouth 1) man oe ae 
aon —_ Lebanon, N. H. — 9 
NEBRASKA Mineral iiutt, ate OS 
Bassett 25 Montclair, N. J., 
Clay Center % Watchun “ty 31 
Columbus 4+ 4 Thirtee n churches with 
Eustis 2 83 less than three 6 24 
Conf., 272. Tot., 1,359. 


Opportunities in the Sunflower 
State 


GOOD WORK IN A SHORT GRASS COUNTY 


Hodgeman County, Kan., is in the western third 
of the state. Its people number less than 2,500 
and its one town, Jetmore, has but 300 inhabitants. 
That its people are law abiding and fairly pros- 
perous is evinced by the fact that for two years 
there was not a criminal in jail or a pauper on the 
poor farm. But its people were scattered, and up 
to three years ago religious life was at a very low 
ebb. The Jetmore church had been pastorless 
nearly two years and no particular concern was 
manifest to have the services resumed. 

Certain providential leadings in an outside dis- 
trict decided the state Home Missionary Society to 


continued on page 941. 


A FAIR OFFER 


No doubt every one of our readers has no- 
ticed the offer of a free sample bottle of Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine, which appears 
in our columns every week. 

This offer strikes us as being a remarkably 
fair one, and we advise all of our readers who 
need the medicine to accept the offer and write 
for a sample without delay. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is cer- 
tainly a wonderful medicine. ‘It will quickly 
relieve and permanently cure the most stub- 
born case of constipation, indigestion, dyspep- 
sia or any form of stomach, liver and ki ney 
trouble. 

The fact that you write for a free sample 
does not place you under the slightest obliga- 
tion to buy some of the medicine afterwards. 
Write at once for the free sample to the Ver- 
nal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the sample will be sent you 
promptly and gladly. 

When you write forthe free sample, you will 
confer a great favor upon us, by mentioning 
the fact that you write at the request of The 








1c ‘ongregationalist, 








19 December 1903 


China and Glass 


ADAPTED TO 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


We are landing from Steamship 
‘« Silvia,” from Hamburg, 85 packages, 
including attractive specimens of new 
things of moderate cost, as well as costly 
lines. 

Visitors will find in the @lass De- 
partment superb specimens of Table 
Glassware, from the ordinary pressed, 
the etched, and the crystal cut, as weil 
as the Carlsbad rich color and gilt. In 
the Art Pottery rooms, rare bric-a 
brac, exquisite forms and decorations, 
artistic designs gleaned from the best 
sources. 

In Dinner Set department are as- 
sembled the best products of the best 
Potteries known, in sets, or parts of sets. 

Main Floor exhibit comprises Table 
requisites of China, which will attract 
those who appreciate handsome things 
which are useful as well as ornamental. 

All values from the moderate cost to 
the expensive. 

All prices marked in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold if we know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St 


N. B. Selections made now will be 
mane at date required. 


For Better Acquaintance 


The growing interest in the proposed 
union of the Congregational with other 
denominations, including the United 
Brethren Church, is naturally increas- 
ing the desire to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. This can be 
accomplished in no better way than 
through the columns of their repre- 
sentative papers. Arrangements have 
been made with The Religious Tele- 
scope, published by the United Brethren 
Publishing Co., by which we are able to 
make a very liberal offer to our readers. 
This is a finely edited publication of 
nearly the same size as The Congrega- 
tionalist and ably represents the de- 
nomination of which it is the official 
organ. The yearly subscription is $2.00 
per year. We offer it to our readers for 
three months for 40 cents, or we will 
send both papers for one year for $3.50. 
We hope that many of our subscribers 
will take advantage of these offers and 
in this way become better acquainted 
with the aims and practical achievements 
of this vigorous denomination with which 
we hope in the near future to become 
affiliated. Address all subscriptions to 


The Congregationailist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





pee you ever Pa. any Neck you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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Mail orders only. We have no agencies or icine stores. ) 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 5 
5 State 


Red uced Prices on (Continued from page 940.) 


SUITS and CLOAKS: 


MADE TO YOUR 
ORDER ( 


Not Ready Made 
WE GUARANTEE TO >) 
FIT YOU 


941 


19 December 1908 


wr 


send Rey. Dwight Dunham, rich in years and ex- 
perience, to this field. His first notable effort was 
to hold meetings in the rural district from which 
had come the particular call. The people were 
ready for his word, and immediately Mr. Dunham 
organized a chureh of thirty members which took 
the name Bethany. 

Desiring more worlds to conquer and finding the 
country religiously destitute, Mr. Dunham in his 
second year interested himself in another neigh- 
borhood, and through a Sunday school and preach- 
ing service organized another church, which is 
called Silver Lake. No limitation of effort seemed 


See 







Perit pipe 


Edited by one of the foremost 
Biblical scholars of our time, The 
expositions are a revelation to those 
who are unaccustomed te clear de- 
lineations of the fundamental truths 
of the Word of God. “Select Notes” 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 


A few weeks ago an ‘ 
importer received a 
choice assortment of 











over 200 fine suitings 
and cloakings. They 

arrived too ate for his 
trade, and 

















less than their ac- 
value. 


ably 
tua. 


and shall make these 
goods into Suits, Skirts 
and Cloaks. to order 
only, at one-third less 
than our regular cata- 
logue prices. All of 
sneee, oods are suitable 
for Winter and early 
Spring wear. 


Remember, We Make Every- 
thing to Order. Nothing 
Ready-made. 


Tailor-made 
Suits, 
former price 


1.25, 
Reduced to $7.50 
$15 Suits reduced to $10.00 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.33 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 
$30 Suits reduced to $20.00 
$36 Suits reduced to $24.00 
) ) Walking and Dress Skirts in the newest models, 

former price $6.50, reduced to $4.33 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6.00 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8.00 
$15 Skirts reduced to $10.00 
) ‘Winter Jackets, lined throughout with satin, 
former price $12 reduced to $8 

$15 Jackets reduced to $10.00 

$20 Jackets reduced to $13.33 

$24 Jackets reduced to $16.00 
Reduced prices on Rain Coats, Newmarkets, 

Visiting Costumes, Traveling Dresses, etc. 


) We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


( You take no risk in dealing with us. as any garment 

which is not entirely satisfactory may be returned ) 
promptly and we will refund your money. ) 

( Catalogue and a full assortment of saniples will be ¢ 

/ sent < by return mail; be sure to say you wish , 
WINTER © A 


eee ee ae ee ee ee 


Arsen” 


\ reduced price samples. If possible state the color 
( of samples you desire, as this will enable us to send 
? youa full assortment of just what you wish. 

) If you already have our Winter Catalogue, ask for 
\ these samples only, being sure to mention you have 
( the Catalogue. 


‘ NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
) 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
( Established 15 years. 


pL PIS 


Ars 






CONSERVATIVE 


@) 
INVESTORS 4, 
are satisfied with 


Our investment commends itseis moet strong! y 
to the 








investor. We do not seek to interest oe who wish to spe: u 
late with their money. Your business with the INDUST RIAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN -~ can be done by mail! with almost the 
same convenience as if 1 lived in our city. Our patrons 
all over the country, sy in your own state, endorse 
our methods, We’ will pay 5 per cent per annum. 
Your money subject to withinewal atany time bearing earnings 
for every day invested. New York Banking Dept. 
Supervision. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET B. 
Assets, $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, $175,000 


Industrial Savings and LoanCo. 
1183-1135 Broadway, New York 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 131 State Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

5 YEAR First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS 9% et 

Interest and principal reece in 
New York Exchange, free of chargé to investors. Loans 
= per acre on lands worth $60 to $75. Irri- 
ation, neveracrop failure. Eastern and Western 
Getcrences from. satisfied investors on application. 
Anderson Bros. Bank, Idaho Fails, Idaho. 

(Established 1865.) 



















he offered > 
them to us at consider- ) 


We pur- ( 
chased the entire lot ) 


| at Hutchinson was very bright. 
| tabernacle and the membership had passed the 100 


| kansas Valley, Rev. 
, | that 


GUE No. 52 and the » | 


| Nov. 15. 

of neighboring pastors and state representatives of | 
| Congregational work. 
) | preached; 


| at Owatonna, Minn., 





practicable. Mr. Dunham and his horse “ Prince” 
found the people for fifteen miles about Jetmore 
and meetings were held in various districts, always 
with good results. 

Mr. Dunham’s three years’ service now shows 
seventy-seven added to Congregational churches 
and many others converted and comforted. 

Here is a complete refutation of the occasional 
complaints of lack of opportunity in sparsely set- 
tled communities. Abundant zeal, no fear of over- 
effort (Mr. Dunham preached three times on Sun- 
day and frequently in midweek) and constant 


| watchfulness have made this three-year pastorate 
| remarkable in results. 


\ RESURRECTION AT HUTCHINSON 
A dozen years ago the Congregational outlook 
The church had its 


line. The congregation carried strong moral weight 


| and the church promised to become one of the best 


in Central Kansas. 

Then came strange reverses. Mistaken zeal 
mixed with ascetic teachings and doctrine of holi- 
ness divided and scattered the people. Other 
churches profited at our expense, and a mere hand- 
ful remained to hold the charter and the property. 
The tabernacle was pronounced unsafe by the au- 
thorities and was torn down; the furniture was 
stored in hope of more prosperous days, and years 


| went by in which no services were held and the 
| church was dropped from the rolls of the association. 


Two years ago, the pioneer preacher of the Ar- 
J. B. Sehlichter, looking about 
for new fields to bring into Congregationalism, felt 
Hutchinson presented an opportunity. He 
offered himself to the remnant and proposed to 
build a house of worship. Beginning in a modest 
way the C. C. B.S. came to his aid with $500, and 


| after months of severe effort Mr. Schlichter finished 


a neat chapel which he presented to the trustees 
The occasion was marked by the presence 


Dr. C. 8. Sargent of Wichita, 
Rev. E. F. Wright, the new pastor at 
Partridge, made the dedicatory prayer. No larger 
opportunity is presented than in this splendid city 


| of Central Kansas. NH. &. T. 


The New-lowa Evangelist 


Rev. J. Sidney Gould has resigned his pastorate 
to have general charge of 
evangelistic work in Iowa among Congregational 
churches. A young man of earnestness and ability, 
Mr. Gould has already made a large place for him- 
self in the Minnesota ministry. His going from 
Owattonna was made the occasion of a general 
outpouring of the community, regardless of church 
affiliations, in a reception Dec. 1. Mr. Gould is ex- 
pected to inaugurate and manage a general evangel- 
istic movement among Iowa pastors, and there is 
every reason to look for large results from his work. 
R. P. H. 


Safe Reading 


For Your Children 


39 volumes selected from the world’s best lit- 
erature for children, edited and vouched for 
by Edward Everett Hale, Mary A. Liver- 
more, C. F. Dole, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Wi ard, and over three huadred other prom- 
inent educators. All carefully made in re- 
spect to paper, printing, illustrating and 
binding to meet the needs of the child. 
20, 30, 40, 50 and 60 cents per vol. 








Monograph “ pages) on children’s reading with descriptive 
tof the above books sent Sree on request. 


For sale by the publishers, 


D.C. HEAT & CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





is certainly the greatest help to Sun- 
day-school teachers published, as it 
gives them a clear and full under- 
standing of the truth as brought out 
by the International Sunday-school 
Lessons. 

Sample pages sent on application. 

Price, bound in cloth, @1. 25, 

Postpaid. 





For sale by all booksellers. 
W. A. WILDE 
COMPANY 


Boston and 
Chicago, 





The Comition Order 
of Morning Worship 


By Rev. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
Author of The American Book of Church Services. 


This latest result of Mr. Hungerford’s long devotion to 
the subject of Public Leong, —— Five Graded 
Services, 0n a Uniform in, to meet the needs of 
and promote Wabeumttar of , Worship in churches 
of different liturgical experience. The services have 
the Official Approval of the Conference of Chittenden 
County, Vt., for the use of its churches. 

The Common Order Choir Book, by Mr. Hunger- 
ford, in co-operation with musical experts, is a compan- 
ion work, which, exclusive of hymns, furnishes all the 
music for these services. For circulars address 


GREEN MOUNT PRESS 


Burlington 7 - - - Vermont 


The Book You May Be Looking For To Give 
Away This Very Christmas 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 


By Howarp ALLEN BRIDGMAN, Managing 
Editor of The Congregationalist. 


A Fresh and Suggestive Treatment of 
the Christian Life and the way to Enter 
and Pursue It. 

Outline of Chapters: The Start, The 
Foes, The Helpers, The Waymarks, The 
Rewards, The Guide and Goal. 

Suited particularly to: 

Personal Devotional Uses, 
Sunday School Scholars, 
Christian Endeavorers, 
Converts on Mission Fields, 

As a Gift from Friend to Friend. 


75 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


OUR RUGS 


Repaired, Cleansed, Straightened at 
ARMENIAN RUC & E CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


16 TEMPLE PLACE 


Chicago 
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The Tripartite Union Discussed 
in St. Louis 


It was a happy thought of the St. Louis 
Congregational Club that brought representa- 
tives from the Protestant Methodists and 
United Brethren to speak at its November 
meeting on the proposed union of the three 
churches. Chancellor D. S. Stevens, D. D., of 
Kansas City University, spoke for the Metho- 
dist Protestants. He apprvached his subject 
from the philosophic and scientific direction. 
God’s method in nature is to perfect the individ- 
ual through the organizing power of a ‘‘ com- 
mon life force.” So Christ would make his 
children ‘‘ perfect in one’’ through increasing 
unity. The unity, however, must come from a 
dominating life impulse. Mere coalescence of 
ecclesiastical organization will fail to realize 
Christ’s prayer that they all may be one. 

There is some disparity of usage or polity 
among these three churches and little in com- 
mon in their historic developments, but all 
three have had the same animating spirit. 
Congregationalism has stood always for 
freedom of the soul. Liberty of conscience 
has been the keynote to its life. Methodist 
Protestantism likewise had its origin in a pro- 
test against the inroads of eeclesiasticism 
upon the life of the spirit. Beginning in a 
demand for a more democratic form of church 
government it was driven to assert the right 
of freedom of conscience. These three churches 
should unite also because of their differences. 

Congregationalism is characterized by its 
poise of intellect, clear insight, sound judg- 
ment. It emphasizes sanity in religion. The 
Methodist Protestant and United Brethren 
Churches are children of the revivalism of the 


TWICE WON. 
Wife Fell in Love With Husband 
* All Over Again.” 





The wife of a well-known attorney at law of 
Seward, Neb., tells the tale worth reading: 
“*My husband was a soldier in the Civil War 
and was, as he called himself, ‘an old coffee 
cooler’ and had always drank very strong cof- 


ee. 

_ * About a year ago he complained of a feel- 
ing of faintness every time after climbing his 
office stairs and was also troubled by terrible 
headaches that almost drove him wild. 

“‘He gradually grew weaker and weaker 
until his affliction culminated in nervous col- 
lapse and for weeks he seemed to be fading 
away from us in’spite of all our efforts. 

** The physicians pronounced him strong and 
well with no organic trouble whatever and 
there seemed to be nothing the matter except 
the complete giving out of his nervous system. 

The doctors decided that coffee was at the 
bottom of all his trouble and ordered Postum 
Cereal in its place. He improved daily since he 
quit coffee and began drinking Postum and now 
says he feels better than he has felt for 20 
years, headaches are gone, no more fainting 
spells and is gaining in flesh every day and he 
seems so much younger and heartier and 
happier than he has for years that I have fal- 
len in love with him over again. 

“‘Now for my brother’s case; a few years 
ago he had a peculiar trouble. His tongue 
was swollen and sore at the roots and covered 
underneath with festers. 

“He thought his affliction was of a cancer- 
ous nature and his doctor was of the same 
opinion. He could scarcely eat anything and 
became so poor and run down he was sim ly a 
nervous wreck. He consulted various phsal- 
cians but none were able to diagnose his case 
or help him in the least. 

** At last a doctor to whom he applied said 
he believed my brother was coffee poisoned 
and advised him to quit coffee and drink 
Postum. He gave him no medicine but told 
him to give Postum fair trial and return to him 
in 6 weeks. My brother had used Postum 
only about ten days when the festers disap- 
peared from his tongue and at the end of two 
weeks the soreness and swelling were gone 
and he began to pick up in flesh and spirits. 

“He has never touched coffee since but 
drinks Postum all the time and has never had 
the slightest return of the trouble. 

“To look at my experience is it any won- 
der I can write a heartfelt testimonial for 
Postum?’”’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Oe em . 

n each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road toWellville.”, 
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latter part of the eighteenth century. With 
them, religion is an experience always. The 
world awaits the alliance of these two—sanity 
and enthusiasm. A sanctified intellect must 
enter the higher regions of the soul’s life and 
do for spiritual realities what science has 
done for the natural world. 

Rev. W. M. Weekley, D. D., of Dayton, O., 
secretary of the Church Erection Society of 
the United Brethren Denomination, spoke of 
the practical difficulties in the way of union. 
Many will claim a providential sanction for 
the separate denominations. But Providence 
will scarcely. justify the existence of 150 dif- 
ferent Protestant sects in the United States 
wasting money and effort in an unholy rivalry 
with one another for mere existence. Many of 
them stand for no great principle in religion. 
They came into being through ambitious men. 
Granting, however, a sufficient reason at the 
time for their formation, there are multiplied 
and overwhelming reasons in our day for 
their union. Away with the idea that God 
means all these sects to exist forever! 

The difficulties in adjusting property inter- 
ests are not insuperable. Six Methodist bod- 
ies in Canada have recently united into one 
Methodist Church, adjusting amicably all 
property interests. Equal sanctified common 
sense is to be found in God’s children on this 
side the lakes. The question of name can 
wait. As we grow nearer together the Holy 
Spirit will suggest aname. There are differ- 
ences in polity, but Congregationalists are try- 
ing to find some stronger bond of connection- 
alism, while the other two churches show a 
growing tendency toward giving the laity 
larger representation. On one side isa ‘‘ tight- 
ening up,” and on the other a “‘ loosening up”’ 
of ecclesiastical connections. 

In faith there is no difference. We believe 
in the same God, preach the same gospel, ex- 
alt the same Christ and expect to reach the 
same heaven. J.C. C. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 

ALLISON, JOHN, Deposit, N. Y., to Cortland, De- 
clines. 

ASHDOWN, CHAS. R., Waveland Ave. Ch., Chicago, 
IIL, to Presb. churches in Angus and New Low- 
ell, Ont. Accepts. 

BowLpy, NOBLE O., Lunenburg, Vt., accepts call 
to Wilder. 

BRONSDON, ALLEN A., Oakham, Mass., to N. Attle- 
boro. Accepts, to begin Feb. 1. 

BROWN, J. NEWTON, Cleveland, O., to Eliot, Me. 
Accepts.) —a *. 
BULLARD, FRED’K L. (Presb.), Pittsburg, Pa., 
to Saratoga Springs, N. Y., where he has been 

supplying. 

BURTON, Rop’t W., Havelock, Neb., to Wahoo. 
Accepts. 

CATE, GEO. H., W. Newton, Mass., to Marshfield 
Hills. Accepts. 

CHAPIN, CHAS. H., Hancock, N. H., to New Salem, 
Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 

DEAN, BENJ. A., formerly of Springfield, N. Y., to 
Hyde Park, Vt., for six months. 

DEAKIN, SAM’L, Taylor, Neb., to Cowles, where he 
has previously served seven years. Accepts. 

ELDRIDGE, ERNEST W., Montague, Mass., to Up- 
ton. 

FoLsom, ARTHUR J., Alma, Neb., to Plymouth 
Ch., Omaha. Accepts. 

GALE, TYLER E., Hartford Sem., accepts call to 
Greenville, N. H., and is at work. 

GORDON, GEO. ANDREW, recently assistant pastor 
at Broadway Tabernacle, New York, N,. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Southbridge, Mass. Also called to 
Ludlow, Vt. 

HALL, ALICE U., goes to Fond du Lac, Wis., as 
pastor’s assistant, not as an associate p&stor. 

Hoop, E. LYMAN, Aquebogue, N. Y., accepts call 
to Jacksonville, Fla. 

NoRRIS, JOHN W., Barre, Mass., to Memorial Ch., 
Worcester. 

PALMER, BURTON M., Benicia, Cal., to Fruitvale. 
Accepts. 

PORTER, HORACE, formerly associated with Dr. 
N. D. Hillis at Plymouth Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Watchung Ch., Montclair, N. J. Accepts, and 
will also work in connection with First Ch. 

Ross, GEo. G., Huntington, Mass., to Old Orchard, 
Mo. Accepts. 

SCHMAVONIAN, ARSENE B., Clarendon Hills Ch., 
Hyde Park, Mass., to Armenian Evangelical Ch., 
Constantinople. Accepts. 


Continued on page 943, 
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Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


BLANKETS. 


Down Puffs. 
Imported Bed Spreads. 


Our GOLDEN FLEECE BLANKET 
would make a sensible and appropriate 
Xmas gift.. They come in blue, pink 
and gold borders, with wide silk bind- 
ing, 11-4 size. Price 5.00 pair. 


168 BEAUTIFUL SILK COVERED 
DOWN PUFFS, in exclusive designs, 
all selected with greatest care for our 
Xmas trade. Prices 8.00, 10.00,13.50, 
15.00, 17.50, 20.00, 25.00, 35.00 
each. 


150 FINE IMPORTED SATIN FIN- 
ISH BED SPREADS—in handsome 
patterns and makes, one of many 
Xmas gifts—Prices 5.00, 7.50, 8.00, 
10.00 each. 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


LADIES’ 
“Primus” Shoes 


We call attention to our Ladies’ 
‘«Primus ”’ Shoes, hand sewed, Good- 
year welt, made on orthopedic lasts, 
requiring no breaking in; also our high 
arch boots and Oxfords, Cuban heels. 


$3.50 


“ Fallen arch ” and what is known as 
“flat foot” treated in our 


Ladies’ Shoe Department 


A.Shuman&Co. 


Shuman Corner 





The Individual Communion Cup 


ontinues to win favor. Our patent noise- 

less tray is one geneest y used. One 
tor says of it: ‘It is by far the most perfect 

Thing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes. 





nd our special ill 
Let us se ou pete 


ities tp eee ae 
ie e Cup. e 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 4 


REED & BARTON, Sliversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 



































Stops 
Chills 


Painkiller “™ 


(PERRY DAVIS') 
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Try Pearline a cording 
tu directions Without Soap and 
see the Suds it makes-full ofquick 


acting and safe cle ansing power 


Pearl BANS instead 
of Soap not with Soap 








Massachusetts Monumental Co. 
‘150 Nassau Street, New York 


We wish to hear from you when you contemplate pur- 
chasing a memorial. 


Granite ‘< Marble << Bronze 
Mention this paper. 
Send for Free Booklet. 


_ BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. (/"Serd for 
Catalogue. The Cc. 8. BELL Co., Hillsboro, O. 


ours BELL FOUNDRY 


Best and Tin Onty. 
eHE EW. TANDULEN COMPANY, 
Bucusys Batt Founpar, Cmcumatt, 0. 











~~ 


\CLYDE} 
| FLORIDA, 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


oS tan— —— 
\CLYDE 


~ CHARLESTON:SC:§ 
~ JACKSONVILLE-FLA: 


St. 8 River Service between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fia., 
and intermediate landings. 
The “Cl Line” is the favorite route 
between Re York, Boston, Pata: 
“DELPHIA and EAasTERN NTS, and 
Cuarueston, 8. C., and JAcKsonviILLE 
Fra., making direct for all 
points South and Southwest 
e FASTEST MODERN sad 
STEAMSHIPS ano FINEST SERVICE 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
.P. co. 
19 State Street, New York 
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Scott, GEo.,2Cortland, Neb., accepts call to Wis- 
ner and Beemer. 

SNYDER, OWEN M., Sheridan, Mich., to N. Bloom- 
field and Mesopotamia, 0. Accepts, also study- 
ing at Oberlin. 

SPIRE, W. J., to Randolph, Wis. Accepts. 

= Wm. J., Lunenburg, Mass., to Buda, 

I. 

STOCKING, JAs. B., Wahoo, Neb., to Burwell. Ac- 
cepts. 

WARNER, CHAs. C., Monticello, Io., to Eldora. 
Accepts. 

WoMER, PARLEY P., W. Lebanon, N. H., to Dan- 
forth Ch., Syracuse, N. Y. Has declined call to 
West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HEMPSTEAD, CARL W., o. Woden, Io., Dec. 1. 
Sermon, Rev. N. L. Packard; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. B. F, Myers, C. G. Marshall and D. P. 
Breed. 

HouskE, ALBERT{V., i. Lake View Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., Dec. 10. Sermon, Dr. Willard Scott; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. A. Fobes, B. 8. Gilman, 
Lawrence Phelps, Lyman Mevis, J. E. Dodge and 
A. G. Todd. 

IZARD, JOHN, o. Chase, Kan., Dec. 8. Sermon, 
Rev. W. L. Sutherland; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. E. Ingham, G. D. Stromire, Jos. Ratliff and 
H. E. Thayer. 

STOCKING, JAY T.,7. Bellows Falls, Vt. Sermon, 
Dr. W. L. Phillips; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. 
R. Miles, A. C. Ferrin, J. H. Reid, H. L. Ballou 
and C. H. Merrill, D. D. 

THOMAS, PERCY E., o. Winona, Minn., Dee. 8. 
Sermon, Dr. L. H. Hallock; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Warren, E. W. Jenney, W. A. 
Sallmon. 

WHITLEY, JOHN E., i. Lebanon, N. H., Dee. 1. 
Sermon, Pres. W. J. Tucker; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. M. D. Bisbee, A. J. Bailey, G. H. Reed 
and Prof. C. D. Adams. 


Resignations 


ASKIN, JOHN, Tabor, Io., to take effect June 1, 
after more than six years’ service. 

BRONSDON, ALLEN A., Oakham, Mass., after six 
years’ service. 

BURKART, JOHN J., Monterey, Pa., closing three 
years’ servicé, and removes to Reisterstown, Md. 

BuRTON, Rob’t W., Havelock, Neb. 

FoLsoM, ARTHUR J., Alma, Neb. 

HoutMEs, JOHN A., Toledo, Io. 
fornia. 

Hotze, WM. H., Winterport, Me., to take effect 
Jan. 18. He is taking the Senior year’s work at 
Bangor Sem. 

LEONARD, ARTHUR E., Menasha, Wis., after five 
years’ service. 

MARSH, DAVID B., Wethersfield Ave. Ch., Hart- 
ford, Ct., after'three years’ service. 

PALMER, BURTON M., Benicia, Cal., after three 
years’ service. 

Ross, GEo. G., Second Ch., Huntington, Mass. 

SCHMAVONIAN, ARSENE B., Clarendon Hills Ch., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

STEWART, Wo. J., Lunenburg, Mass. Urged to 
remain with an increase of $100 in salary. 

STOCKING, JAS. B., Wahoo, Neb., after fuur years’ 
service. 


Removes to Cali- 


Personals 


BUELL, LEWIN F., Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has received an increase of $200 in salary. This 


is the third increase this church has voted this | 


pastor in six years. 
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NoyEs, CHAS. L., pastor Winter Hill Ch., Somer- | 


ville, Mass., has been president of the Somerville 
Associated Charities during the full decade of its 
life, and has just been re-elected. 


Continued on page 944. 


BRICHT’S DISEASE 


Caused the death of Doctor Bright. Bright’s Dis- 
ease is simply slow congestion of the Kidneys. In 
the last ae the congestion becomes acute and 
the victim lives a few hours or a few days, but 
is past saving. This insidious Kidney trouble is 
caused by sluggish, torpid, congested liver and 
slow, constipated bowels, whereby the Kidneys are 
involved and ruined. 

Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a foe to congestion of 
Liver, Kidneys and tissues. It promptly relieves 
the congestion and carries it out of the Liver, Kid- 
neys, tissues and blood. Drake's Palmetto Wine 
restores the mucous membranes to ergs | condi- 
tion, relieves the membranes throughout the body 
from inflammation and Catarrh and cures Catarrh, 
Constipation, Liver and aener disease to stay 
cured. It gives relief immediately, builds up vigor 
and health, prolongs life and makes it enjuyable. 
A trial bottle always gives relief and often cures. 
A trial bottle will sent to every reader of The 
Congregationalist who will write for it to Drake 
Formu Ae ag 400 Drake ae 100 Lake 
Street, Chicago, fil. A postal card will bring this 
wonderful tonic Palmetto medicine to you abso- 
lutely free. it is a boon to disease-ladened, pain- 
ridden men and women. 
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Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
hysicians. It is absolutely harm- 
ess, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Le tgeoreng destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 


every bottle bears my signature. 
Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 
Dept. 0. 
Chet Chartartanctce fier 
: New York 


FREE { mochtes on ee Teeak free, 











Homeseekers 


Should send two cent stamp for 
copy of The North-Western 
Homeseeker and the pamphlet 
Opportunities for Business, is- 
sued by the the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. 
There is no region in the 


world more prosperous than 
the great northwest. Laborers 


and mechanics, professional 
men and merchants, investors 
and farmers all find unusual op- 
portunities here awaiting them. 


The North-Western Line 


which reaches nine of the great west- 
ern commonwealths with its network 
of well-equipped transportation lines, 
sells homeseekers’ tickets from Chi- 
cago at about one fare for the round 
trip, the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. 

Colonists’ one-way tickets to many 
points west, also at low rates. 

Correspondingly low rates from all 
points. Send two-cent stamp for 
booklets named above. All agents 
sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago 


NW144 


WHITE STAR LIN 


Twin Screw FP. ger St 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN via azones, 
Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 

SAILINGS AS FOLLOWS: 

Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13, Mar. 26. 

Momanic, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 0, May 14. 

Canopic, Jan. , Mar. 
ist Class, $65 upward. Berthing lists now open. 


UEENSTOWN 
BOSTON {PU Prool {SERVICE 


Cymric, December 24, January ®1. 


For plans and further information, apply at 
Company’s Office, 77-81 State St., Boston, 





NEW 
SERVICES 





Select Winter and Spring tour, 
EUR yn ly days. Personal escort, 


Apply at once. 
Rev. L.D. TEMPLE, Flemington K, New Jersey 
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Churches Organized and Recognized 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., WATCHUNG CH., 15 Nov., 31 
members, 


Dedications 


AINSWORTH, NEB., Rev. C. D. Gearhart. $3,000 
church building, free of debt, with sermon by Dr. 
Harmon Bross. 

BRIDGTON, ME., First, organized in 1784; Rev. J. 
B. Saer, present pastor. Edifice renovated and 
repaired at cost of over $4,000, rededicated Dec. 6, 
free of debt. Vestry and ladies’ parlor remod- 
eled, steel ceiling, new carpet and electric lights 
put in audience room and structure painted in- 
side and out. 


Churches Incorporated 


CROCKER, Io., First, Rev. Jos. Steele, Jr. 
LIsBKon, N. H., Rev. J. B. Sargent. 


Anniversaries 

ANTRIM, N.H., First, Rev. O. M. Lord. Tenth of 
organization, Nov. 27. Letters were read from 
Drs. Hall of Dover, Richardson of Nashua and 
Dewey of Brooklyn, N. Y., and from Rev. L. W. 
Morey, a former pastor. 

BENNINGTON CENTER, VT., First, the oldest church 
organization in the state, 141st of organization, 
Dec. 4. Addresses by Rev. Warren Morse, the 
minister, and others and original poem by Miss 
K. J. Hubbell. 

PEORIA, ILL., Rev. John Faville. 
Sunday Evening Club, Nov. 22. 


Third of Men’s 


Clubs 


CoLuMBUs, O., Washington Ave. Ch. Subject, Local 
Work. Speakers: Rev. E. L. Howard, on Church 
Building; Mr. D.. H. Taft, on Relation to Civic 
Affairs; Dr. J.C. Jackson, on Evangelism. Dr. 
Gladden and Mayor Jeffrey took part in dis- 
cussion. 

CRETE, NEB., First Ch. Dr. W. F. Eyster, on 
Revelation and Its Theanthropie Record. 


DETROIT, MICH., North Ch. Subject, Religious 
Education Association. Speakers: Prof. H. L. 
Willett, Drs. H. P. De Forest and Nehemiah 


Boynton. 

MERIDEN, Cr., Central Club. Address on Some 
Pilgrims Who Did Not Come over in the May- 
fiower, by Dr. Bradford, who advanced the idea 
that the moderator of the National Council should 
be elected for a single year and should give his en- 
tire time to the service of the churches. 

PORTLAND, ME. Two meetings, addressed re- 
spectively by Prof. J. W. Platner, D. D., on Jona- 
than Edwards, and by Dr. W. T. McElveen ‘on 
The Coming Man. 

TOLEDO, O. An Oberlin evening, with address 
by Pres. H. C. King on Christianity and Educa- 
tion, and initial steps to organize an Oberlin Asso- 
ciation. 





ON FOOD 
The Right Foundation of Health. 


Proper food is the foundation of health. 
People can eat improper food for a time and 
not feel any ill results until there is a sudden 
collapse of the digestive organs and then all 
kinds of trouble follows. 

The proper way out of the difticulty is to 
shift to the _ scientific food, Grape-Nuts, 
for it rebuilds from the foundation up. A 
New Hampshire woman says: ‘* Last summer 
I was suddenly taken with indigestion and se- 
vere stomach trouble and could not eat food 
without great pain; my stomach was so sore I 
could hardly move about. This kept up until 
I was so miserable life was not worth living. 

““Then a friend finally, after much argu- 
ment, induced me to try dra Nuts food and 
quit my regular food. Although I had but 
little faith | commenced to use it and great 
was my surprise to find that I could eat it 
without the usual pain and distress in my 
stomach. So I kept on using Grape-Nuts and 
soon a marked improvement was shown, for 
my stomach was performing its regular work 
in a normal way without pain or distress. 

“Very soon the yellow coating disappeared 
from my tongue, the dull heavy feeling in my 
head disappeared and my mina felt light an 
clear; the languid tired feeling left, and alto- 
gether I felt as if I had been rebuilt. Strength 
and weight came back rapidly and I went back 
to my work with renewed ambition. Today I 
am anew woman in mind as well as body and 
I owe it all to this natural food Grape-Nuts.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘* The Road to Wellville.”’ 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


An Unjust Discrimination against 
Sunday School Helps 


The Post Office Department at Washington 
within the past year has recommended that 
all periodical publications other than weeklies 
be subjected to a postal rate of four cents per 
pound instead of one cent per pound, as at 
present. Such a change, if made, would bear 
with greatest severity on Sunday school quar- 
terlies and monthly lesson helps, and would 
probably necessitate an increase of price on 
many of them, as they are commonly issued 
at very low rates. 

The principal argument advanced by the 
Post Oftice Department for the proposed in- 
crease was that the one cent per pound rate 
was only intended to facilitate the transmis- 
sion of news publications, and it is assumed 
that monthly or quarterly publications must 
necessarily be devoid of news features and 
therefore not entitled to be carried at this 
minimum rate. In a petition recently for- 
warded to Congressmen by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Religious Editors’ and Pub- 
lishers’ Association, it is claimed that timely 
information rather than news should be the 
distinguishing characteristic of second-class 
mail matter, and timely information is exactly 
what these publications contain. 

The petition also calls attention to the fact 
that not all weekly publications contain news 
matter; for example, some weeklies of large 
circulation consist almost entirely of stories, 
sketches and pictures, while many monthlies, 
for example, the Review of Reviews, do carry 
news departments of great value. 

It is claimed that the proposed higher rate 
of postage would be unjust, because based on 
false reasoning; unwise, because calculated 
to cripple publishing interests of large extent, 
great usefulness and of vital importance to 
the educational and moral life of the Ameri- 
can people: uncalled for, because express com- 
panies can and do carry the above described 
matter at one cent per pound except in small 
parcels and for very long distances, thus 
showing that the price is not unduly low. 
But even if the present rate is somewhat be- 
low cost for exceptionally long routes, it is 
claimed that public policy demands that the 
cheapest postal facilities be extended to such 
publications, and that a vast correspondence 
of a nature profitable to the Government is 
necessitated by the wide circulation of these 
lesson helps, their circulation aggregating 
many millions and including all but a small 


| fraction of the thirteen million members of 





Protestant Sunday schools in this country. 

Attention is also called to the following 
facts. These helps on the International Sun- 
day School Lessons carry little or no adver- 
tising, and are not furnished free, but are 
subscribed for by the Sunday schools and 
often paid for from the proceeds of their 
penny collections. They are designed for use 
on a certain date and at no other time. The 
success of the great Sunday school movement, 
in which so many millions of the people of 
this country are vitally interested, is in large 
measure dependent on these helps. An in- 
crease in price would be felt in every little 
Sunday school in the land,.and many would 
be prevented by such increase from doing suc- 
cessful Sunday school work without mission- 
ary aid. 

We hope and believe that the petition re- 
ferred to, which seems so reasonable and 
which is backed by the representatives of the 
leading religious publishing houses, may re- 
sult in preventing the proposed increase. 

Few of these Sunday school publications are 
issued for private gain, most of the denomi- 
national publishing houses devoting their sur- 
plus earnings wholly to religious uses. Con- 
gressmen should ponder carefully these facts 
before voting for an arbitrary increase of 
three hundred per cent. in the cost of trans- 
mitting Sunday school lesson helps over the 
cost of transmitting political journals and 
story papers. 
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WHAT SULPHUR. DOES 


For the Human Body In Health and 
Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molassess every 
spring and fall. . 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
erude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
| had to be taken to pet any effect. 

owadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. : 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principie of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. ~ 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
— of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. : 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. — 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: “For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
sulting from constipation or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skia 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and_ so-called blood ‘‘ pu- 
rifiers,’’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


Moller’s Oil 


is never sold in bulk. It is bottled 
when manufactured, thus passing di- 
rect to the consumer without the pos- 
sibility of adulteration. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil may be con- 
fidently relied upon as being of 





Absolute Purity and Free from 





Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 





Sold only in flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents. “i 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 








BLAIR’S PILLS} 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. . 
DRUGGI 
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A Step Forward in Sunday 
School Work 


BY FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY 


Twenty-three years ago about a dozen men, 
superintendents of Sunday schools in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, organized the Congregational 
Sunday School Superintendents’ Union ‘to 
develop the best methods of Sunday school 
work.” 

The union proved a success from the start, 
and has become the parent of some twenty 
or thirty similar organizations throughout the 
country. Its monthly meetings are attended 
by about 100 wide-awake workers, ever alert 
to put into practice improved methods of do- 
ing their Master’s work. This union has 
under God’s guidance been of large service 
not only to our own denomination, but to the 
Church universal by discussing and then put- 
ting into operation plans which resulted in 
raising the standard of Sunday school music, 
greatly improving the literary and mechanical 
quality of Sunday school books and period- 
icals, centralizing and enforcing the demand 
for improved Sunday school lessons, prepar- 
ing and having published improved record 
books and the raising of about $10,000 to keep 
an “ Asa Bullard” missionary forever estab- 
lishing new Sunday schools on the frontier. 

The executive committee, in studying the 
general situation, became convinced that the 
next step to be taken and possibly the most 
important had to do with the Sunday school 
offering, and, therefore, invited Samuel B. 
Capen to address the union at the December 
meeting on Sunday School Offerings. He 
presented such a carefully considered and 
wisely developed argument that arrangements 
have been completed to print his address in 
full for general distribution among Sunday 
school workers. The seven points made by 
Mr. Capen in his address were as follows: 

First, an offering is fundamental; giving is an 
essential part of worship. Second, if giving is a 
part of worship, we should give it a more dignified 
place in the Sunday school. Third, as a help to 
this end, we should give this offering a better name. 
If it be an offering to God, let us never call it a 


penny collection. 
Fourth, because we have not made it an act of 


* worship, the amount is much less than it ought to 


be. We have 650,000 children in the Congrega- 
tional Sunday schools, besides the 70,000 in mis- 
sicnary schools. It is fair to say that the gifts 
from these schools are at least $6,500 per week, 
or a total of $300,000 a year. 

Fifth, money should be given largely to sustain 
our six Congregational missionary societies. Such 
giving will help to develop denominational loyalty 
in the child and cultivate the habit of caring for 
our own work. It is also true that the largest re- 
sults come through work that is thoroughly or- 
ganized. 

Sixth, if the Sunday school offering is a sacred 
part of worship, then it follows that it should be 
developed carefully by wise modern methods. 
There ought to be in every Sunday school a mis- 
sionary committee to care for its donations. Sev- 
enth, the time has come when missionary work 
should have a place in the regular study of our 
Sunday schools. Let us train the child, when it 
can be molded, to be generous and feel the respon- 
sibility of the work of the denomination to which it 


belongs. 


The union believing that ‘the time is ripe 
for this step, by a rising vote, unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions which they 
commend to the prayerful consideration not 
only of their Sunday school brethren but to 
every one interested in extending the work of 
Christian missions at home and abroad. 


Believing that a gift to God is an essential part of 
divine worship, and therefore a vital truth to be 
taught to our children in the years when permanent 
life impressions are being made, it is therefore: 

Resolved, First, that in all the Sunday schools 
represented in this union we recommend that the 
effort shall be made to give the Sunday school of- 
fering, as a most solemn sacrament, a larger place. 

Second; that we recommend that the regular ex- 
penses. of our Sunday schools so far as possible 
shall be paid by the churches, to the end that the 
gifts-of the children shall be used for missionary 
purposes. 

Third, that we recommend a gift from each of our 
Sunday schools each year to each of our six socie- 
ties. This will help greatly to familiarize and in- 





terest our children with our own denominational 
work, and increase their sense of personal respon- 
sibility for its success. It will create in them such 
habits of giving that they can be depended upon in 
the coming years to carry on the work in larger 
proportions, while at the same time they will be 
trained to the idea that through our own denomi- 
national wurk the largest results will come from 
their gifts. 

Fourth, that as the Sunday school offering is a sa- 
cred part of its work, it should be developed by ev- 
ery wise method. We would therefore recommend 
that there should be appointed in each Sunday 
school a missionary committee to care for its be- 
nevolences and educational agencies. 

Fifth, that in accordance with the vote of our last 
National Council we recommend that the study of 
missions should have a place in every Sunday 
school course. Our denomination has no more seri- 
ous or important work than to train a generation of 
missionary givers, which training must come largely 
in the Sunday school. 

Finally, that while making these recommendations 
to the consideration of thesuperintendents and teach- 
ers of our own union, we trust that this movement 
may have aresponse all over the land, to the end that 
there may be a greater passion for missions devel- 
oped in all our Sunday schools. Thousands of young 
men and women have enthusiastically pledged 
themselves to some form of missionary work. Let 
the boys and girls in our Sunday schools enter into 
partnership with them, matching the enthusiasm 
over men with an equal enthusiasm over money, 
helping thus to conquer more rapidly this whole 
world for Jesus Christ. 


Mr. Capen’s address is being printed and 
any one can secure a copy by sending me, at 
Melrose, Mass., a self-addressed return en- 
velope. 

Is it not possible to make the year 1904 a 
notable one in the history of our denomina- 
tion by every school taking an offering for 
each.of our six societies, thus greatly replen- 
ishing their treasuries, encouraging the hearts 
of our official brethren, in charge of this work, 
and making a strong advance in conquering 
the world for Christ? It seems as if a little 
effort by some one in each school would easily 
accomplish this end. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Miss A. W. Turner, Randolph, Mass.......... $6.00 
A Friend, Worcester, Mass.................+- 5.00 
MI EE os wi Seka Cahicactcondegcdcsccncasnas 2.00 
C. A. Sheldon, New Haven, Ct................+ 2.00 
Rev. C. F. Morse, St. Johnsbury, Vt.......... 2.00 
Miss C. E. Betts, Fairfield, Ct.................. 2.00 
H. D. Abbott, Warren, N. H.................- 1.50 


SPECIAL CALL FUND 


For sending The Congregationalist to the reading- 
rooms of missionary Y. M. C. A.’s and colleges, 
retired missionaries and others, appreciative but 
unable to subscribe. 


ER OE TEPC ETS Fey Fae $2.00 








A COUGH 
CONUNDRUM 


When is a cough more 
than a cough? 

When it’s a settled cold. 
When it hangs on in spite of 
all you can do. Cough mix- 
tures won't cure it because 
they are merely for a cough 
and this is something more. 

Scott’s Emulsion cures the 
cough because it cures the 
something more. It heals 
and repairs the inflamed 
tissues where the cold has 
taken roct and prevents its 
coming back. 

We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Peari Street, New York. 
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FORGET YOU EVER HAD IT. 


Catarrh, the Most Odious of All Diseases 
Stamped Out, Root and Branch. 


Catarrh is the most foul and offensive 
disease that afflicts the human race, 
Any one with social ambitions had better 
renounce them if he has a bad case of 
catarrh, for his presence, if tolerated at 
all, will be endured under protest. The 
foul and sickening breath, the wate 
eyes, the hawking and spitting and feti 
discharge at the nose make the unfortu- 
nate sufferer the most avoided of human 
beings. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are the ho 
and relief of catarrh victims all over the 
world. They go direct to the root of the 
disease and thoroughly eradicate it from 
the human system. They cleanse and 
purify the blood of all catarrhal poisons 
and under their influence all impurities 
are carried off. The blood becomes pure, 
the eye brightens, the head is cleared, 
the breath becomes sweet, the lost sense 
of smell is restored, the discharges cease 
and the sufferer again feels that he has 
something to live for. He is again aman 
among men and can meet his fellow- 
beings with satisfaction and pleasure. 

The following letter from a St. Louis 
lawyer is only one of thousands received 
praising the merits and curative powers 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. Read what 
he says: 

“I suffered from catarrh for 15 years. 
It: would be worse at certain seasons 
than others, but never failed to annoy 
me and cause me more or less mise 
during that period. About a year ago 
got so bad that I thought of abendeaia 
my practice. I was a nuisance to mysel 
and all who came near me. My con- 
dition was very humiliating and es 
cially so in the court room. I had tri 
I thought, every known remedy; al 
kinds of balms, ointments, inkolede 
openers. etc., till I thought I had com- 
ete the list. I was finally told of 

tuart’s Catarrh Tablets by a friend who 

took pity on me and, as a drowning man 
will catch at a straw, I got some and be- 
= taking them. I began to improve 
rom the first day and I kept up the 
good work you may rest assured. In six 
weeks I was as free from catarrh as the 
day I was born, but to make assurance 
doubly sure, I continued the treatment 
for six weeks longer. 

**T have had no trace of catarrh in my 
system since. I am entirely free from 
the odious disease and feel like a new 
man. I write this letter unsolicited for 
the benefit of fellow-sufferers and you 
may give it as widespread publicity as 
you wish.”’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are for sale by 
all druggists at 50 cts. a box. 





The Tonic 
Par Excellence. 







is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers, 


E. FOUGERA & se 
N. William St.,¥.Y. 
OPIUM Es 
a 8 
Feablsted 178, Teouands 


have been cured by us. Trentusant ofa bo taken et boa, 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 















Raymond @ Whitcomb 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES 
INCLUDED ~— 


TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES 
INCLUDED 





TWO GRAND TOURS 


THROUGH THE 


Southern States and Mexico 


WITH VISITS TO 


The Principal Cities and Resorts of the South; an extended 
Round of Travel through Mexico, with Halts ia its Chief Cities 
and Places of Historic and Picturesque Interest — the 
Grand Scenic Points on the San Luis and the Cuernavaca Divi- 
sions of the Mexican Central Railway, and the Mexican Railway), 


and the 
CITY OF MEXICO, 


WHERE NEARLY A WEEK WILL BE PASSED. 


The parties will leave Boston Jan. 21st and Feb. 11. 





TWO GRAND TRIPS 


THROUGH 


Mexico and California 


In addition to our tours through the Southern States and 
Mexico, we have arranged for two trips to include California, 
thus giving the traveler a subsequent trip through the most 
Delightful Regions of the Pacific Coast, with visits to the Big 
Tree Groves, and all leading resorts and famous scenic points 
on the Pacific Slope. An opportunity will be had to visit 


ALASKA 


and the homeward “ will be through Utah, Colorado, and the 
Cafions, Gorges, and Passes of the Rocky Mountains. 


Leaving Boston Jan. 21st and Feb. 11th. 








Eight Escorted Tours through California 


FIVE 
SPECIAL 
TOURS 


Under Personal Escort, 
will leave Boston Jan. 
12 and 21, February 11, 
March 3, and April 26. 


Making visits to 
The Grand Canon, 
Utah, 

The Rocky 
Mountain Region, 
Yellowstone Park 
and other interesting 


places, with opportuni- 
ties to visit 


The 
Yosemite Valley 





THREE 
MIDWINTER 
TOURS 


Under personal escort 

will leave Boston 
January 26, 
February 16, and 
March 8. : 


| 


These trips give -the 
traveler opportunities 
to see the Pacific Coast 
at its best, without 
waste of time, and the 
~ routes selected * going 
and coming have been 
with a view of giving 
the most varied scen- 


Copyright 1890, by H. G. Peabody, Boston. €TY- 


YOSEMITE VALLEY, FROM BRIDAL VEIL MEADOW. 





FOUR DELIGHTFUL TOURS THROUGH 


FLORIDA 


WITH VISITS AT 
New York, Washington, Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
the romantic Ocklawaha River, Palm Beach, Miami, 
NASSAU, IN THE BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Dates of Departure, Jan. 12 and 26, Feb. 16, and March 1. 





SIXTH ANNUAL TOUR THROUGH 


ORIENTAL LANDS 


Going through England, France, and Italy to 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, the Levant, Turkey, and 
Greece, with a Voyage up the Nile to the First 
Cataract. A Magnificent Tour of 119 Days. 


Sailing from New York Jan. 5th or from Boston Jan. 30th. 





SEVENTH ANNUAL TOUR 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 





AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaving early in September, 1904, a party 
will start upon our seventh annual pilgrim- 
age around the globe. Crossing the conti- 
nent and sailing from San Francisco, the 
varty will visit the Orient—Japan, China, 
India, Egypt, and the Holy Land—together 
with conitlass places of interest along the 
way. 





EUROPE 


Spring Tour through Italy, April 9. 

Two Grand Tours through France and 
the British Isles, June 9 and July 7. 

Ninth Annual North Cape Tour, through 
Norway, the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
June 14. 

Northern, Central and Southern Europe, 
including Russia, July 12. 





EXPOSITION AT ST. LOUIS 


This great Exposition will be the most 
extensive and brilliant of the long series of 
—_ World’s Fairs. Millions of dollars 

ve been expended to make it the grand- 
est of all, and mammoth art palaces will 
eontain the latest achievements of our own 
country and of the entire world. 

The Exposition opens April 30 and closes Dec. I. 
Cireulars now in preparation. 








Send for descriptive circular mentioning particular. tour desired. 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB COMPANY 


306 Washington Street, Boston (next to Old South Meeting House) 


25 Union Square, New York 


1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh 


232 So. Clark St., Chicago 














